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THE UNITED CHRISTIAN YOUTH MOVEMENT ANNOUNCES 


YOUTH WEEK 1953 


JANUARY 25 FEBRUARY 1 


Youth Week has come to be an event of 
national significance. It provides young peo- 
ple and adult youth workers with unique op- — 


portunities (| 
STRIVE T0 KNOW @ to reemphasize dramatically the import- | 


ance of young people in the church and the 
community. 


@ to bring more young people into a full 
fellowship with Christ and the Church. 


@ to express the oneness of all Christian 
groups in Jesus Christ. 


The 1953 theme, "Strive to | 
Know—Dare to Believe," will 
enable young people 

®@ to learn how to study and ex- 


+ amine the doctrine and beliefs 
10 BELIEVE of the Church. 

\ @ to witness to the community 
through prayer, study, and 
united action, through these 
Youth Week events: 


Denominational Sunday—January 25 
Learn-How Seminar-during the week — 
Interdenominational Sunday—Feb. | 


ORDER YOUR YOUTH MATERIALS NOW! USE THIS CONVENIENT BLANK 
QUANTITY AMOUNT 


Youth Week Manual, 15c, gives detailed suggestions for planning and promoting 
Youth Week. 


| 
| 
{ 
I 
{ 
Radio Play, 20c, a 15-minute skit to be presented by young people over local station. 
{ Denominational Worship Service, 3c each, $2.00 per hundred, to be used Sunday, 
{ January 25, in a local church service. 
{ _________Interdenominational Worship Service, 3c each, $2.00 per hundred, to be used in 
| community worship service, February |. 
1 Guide for Worship Services, 5c, gives detailed suggestions for both worship services. 
Youth Week Poster, 10c, a 17x22” brown and green poster to be displayed in 

churches, schools, Ys, stores, etc. 
Youth Week flier, 3c each, $2.00 per hundred, summarizes the purpose of Youth §—___ 
| Week, includes order blank for materials. 
| Complete Youth Week Packet, 35c, contains all of above. 
| (Please send cash with orders to avoid handling and postage charge. Use letter if preferred.) 
| 


Send your order to: Department of Publications, National Council of Churches, 79 East Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Would You Be Troubled? 


W HEN THE WISE MEN from the East came to Jeru- 
salem, saying, “Where is he who has been born king of 
the Jews? For we have come to worship him,’ Herod 
was troubled, and all Jerusalem with him. It was not 
only Herod who had difficulty accepting Jesus. All 
Jerusalem was troubled. All the world was troubled, 
when the message of Jesus reached it. The message of 
Jesus is a disturbing one today, in nearly every city, town 
and home. If Jesus were to put in an appearance again 
this Christmas, most of us would be shaken up. We who 
profess to be his followers might be caught sleeping late 
on Sunday morning (like Peter, James and John on the 
mountain), or arriving late to teach our Sunday school 
classes, or preparing superficially and hurriedly the last 
thing Saturday night or even on Sunday morning, or 
teaching as if fulfilling a burdensome duty rather than 
joyously out of an overflowing heart. Would you be 
troubled if Jesus put in an appearance? Would you be 
“caught” professing more than you give? But Jesus has 
put in an appearance! He is still with us. “Go therefore 

. teaching them .. . and lo, I am with you always, 
... Are we teaching as if we believe it? Will we cele- 
brate Christmas this year as if he is present? 


Church Camps and Conferences 
Are Your Concern 


ONE OF THE RAPIDLY GROWING movements 
within the church is the summer program in which the 
church “moves out of doors” to camps and conferences. 
It has come in response to a need. It has grown almost 
too fast—faster than the program could be thought 
through to clear-cut policies; faster than adequate leader- 
ship could be provided. In spite of this, camps and con- 
ferences have been a great blessing to those attending 
and a source of strength to the church. 

The movement is “growing up” and achieving an 
outstanding place in the church program. This is due, 
in part at least, to the vision of a few denominational and 
interdenominational leaders of the movement, who saw 
its possibilities and have worked to develop them. 

Church camps and conferences are a concern of all 
church people. Every parent needs to understand their 
purpose and the benefits they offer. Every church school 
teacher and youth leader needs to understand what hap- 
pens to a child or young person at a camp or conference 
and its relationship to what happens “in the church.” 
Every trustee and deacon needs to understand what this 
summer program can mean to the church. Ministers and 
youth leaders need to understand how to give leadership 
to the program. 


Special issue on camps and conferences 
It is with this conviction that the January, 1953, issue 
of the Journal is being made a special number on Church 
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Camps and Conferences.’ It will be directed to people 
of the local church. Its purpose will be to interpret 
church camps and conferences and their value to the 
church, its youth and its families. Many of the articles 
will be written by leaders of the movement, who have 
done an outstanding job of cooperating, through the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, to lift the standards of pro- 
gram, to develop policies and to train leaders. 


More Than Fanfare | 


LIFE magazine’s report of the September 30 Bible Ob- | 
servances in its October 20 issue was appreciative and } 


sympathetic. The title of the story, Fanfare for A New 
Bible, was misleading. The 3,418 community observances, 
with at least 1,500,000 persons in attendance, represent- 
ing nearly 50,000 churches were more than a blare of 
trumpets. Something happened in many of those com- 
munities which will strengthen the churches in their fel- 
lowship and sense of community for years to come. Peo- 
ple came to give thanks for a new version of the Bible in 
the living language of today. They were brought into a 


new consciousness of what the Bible says and of its im- | 


portance. They went away with a new sense of the 
strength of churches when they work together. 


The Bible and Our Devotional Page 


THE COMING of the Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible, in the language of today, has called us all to a 
renewed use of the Bible for guidance, enlightenment, 


discipline and devotion. In keeping with this call, and | 
in view of the fact that the RSV Old Testament would | 


be published on September 30, the Journal turned to one 
of America’s outstanding Old Testament interpreters, Dr. 


A. G. Wehrli, of Eden Seminary, to write the devotional | 
page for 1952. We are grateful for his thought provoking } 
and inspiring messages. We are happy to be able to an- | 
nounce that Dr. John C. Trever, executive director of | 


the department of the English Bible of the National 


Council of Churches, will write the devotional page for | 


most of the issues of 1953. 


‘See p. 12 for further information. 


xk * 


Chetan eer 


From the Journal Staff 


May the Christmas festivities, the greetings from friend | 
to friend, the music, the color, the giving and receiving 4 
of gifts, make all hearts tender and make them alert to | 
the Good News of God's love, brought to us in Jesus of. | 


Nazareth. 
Lillian Williams 
Marjorie Tolman 
Frances Pierce 
Edna Bradley 
Hertha Schwarz 
Joanne Stoerker 


Luthyl Walker 
Helen Canty 
Lillian Elyea 
Patricia Warth 
Louis Cooke 
Virgil E. Foster — 
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There Is Power in the Word 


Ihe Bn Ke Clings 


fo its Hope 


by A. Wehrli 


This is the concluding meditation of 
the series contributed during 1952 by 
Professor A. G. Wehrli of Eden Semi- 
nary. In it he turns to one of the great 
passages which has _ consistently 
gripped the hearts and lifted the 
spirits of people. 


The people who walked in darkness 
have seen a great light; 
those who dwelt in a land of deep dark- 
ness, 
on them has light shined. 


For to us a child is born, 
to us a son is given; 
and the government will be upon his 
shoulder, 
and his name will be called 
“Wonderful Counselor, Mighty God, 
Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace.” 


Of the increase of his government and of 
peace 
there will be no end, 
upon the throne of David, and over his 
kingdom, 
to establish it, and to uphold it 
with justice and with righteousness 
from this time forth and forevermore. 
The zeal of the Lord of hosts will do this. 
From Isaiah 9:2 & 6-7 (RSV) 


N OUR CALENDAR OF 

PRACTICAL AFFAIRS De- 
cember is the month that closes out 
the year. Inevitably it brings with it 
the rush of final effort to complete 
tasks and programs previously under- 
taken, the necessity of winding things 
up, totaling results, appraising their 
worth, taking inventories, and ex- 
haustion. In more ways than one 
December is the end. But it sums 
up our failures as well as our accom- 
plishments, our disappointments as 


well as our joys. In short it con- 


cludes the annual chronicle of that 


_ drab mixture of things good and bad, 


happy and sad, that fills the “days 
of our years” of secular living. Thus 
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delineated December has a function, 
but not much lift. 

With the events that are listed on 
the calendar of Christianity, however, 
the mood prevailing at year’s end is 
quite a different one. The last days 
of each year that passes are given 
over to the celebration of humanity’s 
most universal hope. And December 
itself ends with Christmas. 

The Christmas festival is uniquely 
founded upon the Bible. The hope 
of the world, in the highest spiritual 
terms known to man, is the prevailing 
theme of its pages. Specifically, to be 
sure, much of its story is centered in 
the coming of the Christ-child, in 
the New Testament Gospels. Yet it 
is not confined entirely to the gospel 
narratives. There are other places in 
Scripture, that antedate the birth of 
Jesus by hundreds of years, which are 
alive with the same vibrant universal 
hope and which radiate a faith that 
will not be denied. The lines from 
Isaiah quoted above are an outstand- 
ing instance of it. 

Perhaps there is no passage any- 
where in the Scriptures, Old or New, 
that has so consistently gripped the 
hearts and lifted the spirits of so 
many people in the pre-Christian 
era as well as since the coming of 
Christ. Although for hundreds of 
years it was a specifically Jewish hope 
(and no doubt its purest and most 
inspiring expression), it has, since the 
advent of the Christian era, all but 
become the articulation of the hope 
of all mankind. Its words have gone 
to many hearts, its mood has taken 
possession of countless souls and its 
promise has satisfied the highest as- 
pirations of millions of ordinary peo- 
ple, almost everywhere, and repeated- 
ly. 

Its opening words recognize calmly 
and with superb penetration that 


mankind’s most automatic state is 
darkness. Yet they assert that it is 
one for which there is a remedy both 
sure and available. God’s light shines 
into man’s darkness. That is the basic 
spiritual fact of our existence and 
therefore the most creative force in 
human experience. 

Continuing, the lines quoted make 
significant reference to the highest 
goals of all worthy human striving. 
They embody and celebrate the very 
highest of mankind’s aspirations. They 
speak with vivid expectation of gov- 
ernment by, and under, God, of the 
universally cherished ideal of justice. 
The immortal phrases list the goals 
that men at their best work and suffer 
to accomplish, namely, righteousness 
and peace everywhere. Therefore 
again and again in history the felici- 
tous phrases in these lines from Isaiah 
9 have rekindled the hopes and quick- 
ened the efforts of millions for a bet- 
ter common life and a richer personal 
experience on this planet. Pausing to 
reflect on the matter it is all but im- 
possible to calculate the immeasur- 
able effect of the Power that lies 
within this Word of God. 


In addition it might be added that 
passages such as the one quoted have 
the capacity to appeal to and to in- 
spire the masses of men. They reach 
far beyond the limited companies of 
starry-eyed idealists and somehow do 
not easily lend themselves as window- 
dressing for the sinister activities of 
cruel deceivers and demagogues. They 
lay hold with might upon what is 
basically and genuinely spiritual in all 
men and at the same time preserve a 
rare immunity from misuse. 


The concluding line, “The zeal of 
the Lord of hosts will do this,” prob- 
ably holds the key to the power in 
these lines. There is nothing of 
human pride included, nothing that 
even remotely applauds man’s own 
accomplishments. God is perfectly all 
in all. And in the final analysis man 
seeks and finds his rest as well as his 
consummation, individually and as a 
race, in him. 

PRAYER 

For the immortal words of Scrip- 
ture that have touched, and which 
continue to shape our lives and mould 
our minds, dear Lord, accept thou 
our deepest gratitude. Preserve for 
all men the prime confidence which 
is eternally heralded in thy word, 
that the keeper of Israel doth neither 
slumber nor sleep. 


Think Twice Betore 
Organizing Youth! 


by Clarice Bowman 


This is the fourth in a series of articles on the youth pro- 
gram of the local church. The series opened in the Sep- 
tember issue. There were two articles in the series in the 
October issue and one in November. 


HAT? Question organization 

when the concern is_ to 
strengthen youth work in all the 
churches? Suggest that youth might 
not need organization, at the very 
time of a new emphasis upon youth 
work?” 

Yes! For until the emphasis is put 
in the right place, there is serious 
question as to how much the program 
can be strengthened. Too often we 
think that once we get a band of 
youth organized in a church, a pro- 
gram will move forward, almost auto- 
matically. All the youth need to do 
then, we think, is to “make the or- 
ganization work,” while leaders oc- 
cupy back seats. Letters pour in to 
denominational offices saying, “Please 
tell us how to organize, so that we can 
have an interesting youth program.” 
A full slate of officers will not insure 
“an interesting program.” In fact, in 
more cases than not, the “program” 
stops right there. The group has had 
an election. What next? Well, some- 
body says the president presides. Over 
what? And why? The secretary takes 
notes. About what? Why? The rec- 
reation chairman thinks there should 
be recreation. Why? 

But are not the handbooks, man- 
uals and leaflets full of neat charts 
of organization? Yes, and _ there’s 
good reason, because long experience 
in youth work suggests that live groups 
in local churches usually want to 
function in certain areas that are ba- 
sic. The charts are there to serve 


Miss Bowman is Assistant Professor in the 
Department of Religion, Philosophy and 
Sociology of High Point College, High 
Point, North Carolina. She went to this po- 
sition recently from work with the Youth 
Department of the General Board of Educa- 
tion of The Methodist Church. 
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those who need some picture of ways 
groups can function. But the starting 
place for establishing youth work in 
a given local church on a sound foun- 
dation is not organization. 

A youth fellowship may be highly 
organized with officers, commission 
chairmen and the rest, but be sick 
unto death. Organizational structure 
is but scaffolding. The important 
thing is to build the house and live 
in it. And the more life there is, the 
less scaffolding may be needed. Youth 
work in some churches is being crip- 
pled by over-organization and under- 
emphasis upon the things that matter 
most. Any office or committee is 
“over-organization” if it is set up as 
an end in itself, before the group has 
experienced such a need for it that 
the office or committee is practically 
inevitable. Any office or committee 
is “over-organization” if it lasts on 
after its actual job is done. Any struc- 
ture is too much if the youth and 
their workers have to be preoccupied 
with “making it work” rather than 
putting their imaginations and _ wills 
to the job of serving the youth, reach- 
ing the unreached, and making a 
better world. 


To be sure, in some churches adult 
workers would feel insecure if they 
did not have officers to fall back 
upon. “How,” they ask, “can a group 
of young people work together with- 
out much organization?” 

It can. The idea is to build the 
group in terms of inner purposes of 
youth—careful planning in which all 
participate—with specific short-term 
responsibilities for many. More and 
more the “scaffolding” on the outside 
can drop away and the live spirit of 
youth can pulse and grow. 
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There are organizational dangers to 
be avoided. Take election time. Elec- 
tions are not always wise, particularly 
at the beginning of a new group’s 
life. They can drive wedges into hu- | 
man fellowship, and disrupt it. Youth, 
a bit insecure anyway, and needing 
status as individuals, may take elec- | 
tions more seriously than adults real- 
ize. In intermediate departments, - | 
sometimes boys vie with girls for of- | 
fices, and tension mounts. Heartaches | 
may result. A well-known church | 
counselor and columnist tells of a | 
stream of letters that came to him | 
through the years from youth who 
were not elected and who wrote to 
ask what might be wrong with them. | 
They were plagued by shadows of in- | 
adequacy long into later years. Some 
of the sensitive, and potentially cap- 
able youth are hurt by church activi- | 
ties because the spotlight of office- | 
holding is upon the extroverts, the 
happy-joes, the wheels, the ones al- 
ways out front. Maybe some of these 
need tactful guidance away from 
more and more office-holding, so that | 
their personalities might develop more 
symmetrically; and maybe a new sys- 
tem of prestige needs to be developed 
whereby the one who distributes the | 
hymnals or takes the offering or pre- | 
pares the setting prior to the meeting | 
is rated as highly as one holding of- | 
fice and leading. 

Many who have never been elected } 
to anything hold high potential for 
the church of tomorrow. Maybe some } 
are the hymn-writers, the dreamers, | 
the thinkers, the prophets. They | 
have not used their time and creative | 
energies in running things, but have - 7 
gone deeper in their learnings and | 
living. | 
How, then, does a youth fellowsial 
get ready to function, and minister |) 
vitally to youth? How can more youth | 
be won for a vital program? | 


Get the right leadership 


Adult leaders in every local church | 
are the key, rather than organization. | 
Many a minister has hurried to or- | 
ganize his group but failed to find | 
the right adult person or couple to | 
meet regularly, lovingly, appreciative- 
ly and encouragingly with them Sun-_ | 
day after Sunday. Organization can- | 
not take the place of capable, conse- | 
crated, conscientious, constant adullg j) 
Christian counselors. i 

Adults can be found! If one is nol 
available at the moment willing to 


take over a group indefinitely, let a 
couple be asked who will meet with 
the youth during the sessions of the 
next unit of study and activity. They 
will need to meet with the planning 
committee for the unit, be with the 
group during all its sessions and share 
in any follow-through in service ac- 
tion that may grow out of the unit. 
Meanwhile, another couple may start 
meeting with the group before this 
unit is over, ready to help with the 
next one. Soon, one couple or person 
will be willing to be the regular ad- 
viser. It is a good idea, anyway, to 
have helpers from unit to unit, in 
addition to the group adviser. 

If youth delegates are sent to train- 
ing institutes, workshops, or other 
meetings, let the adult counselors and 


_ teachers be sent to parallel opportuni- 


ties, so that they and the youth can 
keep in step with each other. Both 
youth and the adult friends would 
see, then, that the way to start and 
build “interesting fellowship — pro- 
grams” is from the inside out, starting 
with interests and needs of the mem- 
bers, working with short-term com- 
mittees for unit-planning and other 
activities. Later, officers become in- 
evitable, in answer to real needs, and 
jobs to be done. 

Suppose a certain group of youth 
wanted to have a “fellowship.” They 
will not be ready to set up a full 
slate of officers in their first meeting; 
the officers would be bewildered, as 
well as the total group. They might 
not get far beyond electing officers if 
they started there. Where start, then? 


First, all assemble, with plenty of 
unhurried time and plenty of eats, 


| plenty of fun-and-fellowship songs, 


and plenty of enthusiasm. They might 
ask, “Why have a fellowship? What 
might it mean in our lives, that no 
other group means? What are our 
own deepest needs, if we would grow 
strong and resilient in personality and 
positive in our convictions, and ready 
with skills of leadership for meeting 
the world’s problems and solving our 
own in our daily living?” 

Then, they should take the lists of 
forthcoming units for their age-level, 
provided by their denomination for 
the coming year, and check those that 
deal with the topics they listed as 
their needs. The whole group should 
do this, so that all may see what is 
available. All of them, not just a 
little group of officers that may easily 
become a clique or fail to reflect the 
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M. Edward Clark 


If youth are sent to training institutes, let adult leaders be sent to parallel training meet- 
ings, so that they and the youth can keep in step with each other. 


best interests of all, need to be “in on” 
planning such as this. 


Smaller work-groups may then plan 
units of work for the weeks ahead, 
morning and evening. Activities sug- 
gested in all “commission” areas may 
be matched with the units, rather 
than written in hit-or-miss as has so 
often been the case when it was a 
matter of the chairman trying to think 
up something for his group to do to 
report at next council meeting. Thus, 
the commission and committee activi- 
ties may be closely related to and 
even grow out of the units of discus- 
sion. The actions taken in these com- 
missions or committees will be the 
wiser, having been undergirded by 
careful thought and prayer related to 
them in the unit of study. What if 
all committees or commissions do not 
have something to report every 
month? Don?t worry about it. It is 
well to highlight certain concerns at 
one time, others at another. And the 
activity is more meaningful when all 
members of a fellowship share in it. 


Motivation comes first 


Motivation in areas, such as evan- 
gelism, community service, missions, 
recreation and the like comes more 
naturally through discussing problems 
or needs in those areas, than through 
setting up arbitrarily offices or com- 


mittees to “arrange” those activities. 
Merely getting elected to an office 
does not insure motivation of a young 
person. Sometimes in the past, popu- 
lar youth have gotten elected to areas 
about which they knew nothing; and 
although some always rise to the chal- 
lenge and learn more about that area, 
many have held office without func- 
tioning at all. Where the entire group 
has generated interest and zest for 
doing something, then a committee 
appointed to see the plans through 
has definite purpose, and push. 
Some will ask how youth can 
be trained for administrative work 
and to run organizations and the 
like. The church’s task is not pri- 
marily to train administrators, though 
training in this aspect of churchman- 
ship is surely important. The church 
needs rather to be concerned with 
training persons to think as Chris- 
tlans, to respond to one another and 
the needs of the world as Christians, 
to know how to serve anonymously as 
well as to lead. To be sure, there are 
practical problems. There are moneys 
to be handled. Let us give guidance 
in stewardship to the whole group; 
let all consider ways of pledging and 
giving that they consider thoroughly 
Christian. Then it is a simple matter 
for one, or a committee, to work on 
budgets and handle the offerings. 


As to conducting a meeting, youth 
can learn to use the simplest princi- 
ples of parliamentary procedure. But 
never should they be allowed to make 
of the procedure an end in itself. 


Groups can become so preoccupied 


with rules that they lose sensitivity to 
the persons. Little emphasis need be 
made on rules if youth have been 
guided in the healthy, happy give- 
and-take of committee discussion, de- 
cision and action. Infinitely more im- 
portant is that young people become 
ever more thoughtful of one another, 
and of the group feeling. They should 
learn, through the example of the 
adult worker and through practice, to 
keep one ear cocked to the “sense of 
the meeting,” to be responsive to the 
feelings of fellow-members, as well as 
to what they say. Thus, they supplant 
the cold mechanics of parliamentary 
procedure with Christian love made 
real in decision and action. This is 
the kind of witness that needs to be 
made in the church and to be car- 
ried into the world and into the 


councils of the nations. 


More difficult, you say? 


This all may sound more difficult 
and demanding upon the adult work- 
er and to the young people. But it 
is more natural, more simple, more 
true to the Christian spirit and more 
rewarding in terms of safeguarding 
growing persons from the dangers of 
the limelight of office holding and 
more rewarding in the character 
building values of Christian team- 
work, 


Adults often moan over the way 
some young person will take an office, 
and then fail to fulfill what is ex- 
pected of him; or perhaps have a 
part in a worship service and fail to 
show up that morning. This is not 
always due to youth’s failure so much 
as failure of the system and of the 
adult worker in the process. Perhaps 
the task was thrust upon the young 
person before he felt ready. He prob- 
ably agreed in meeting, lest he appear 
uncooperative; but when he got off 


How One Church Learns 
About Africa 


The JOURNAL has been sharing this 
year in the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of cooperative missionary 
education, now carried on by the de- 
nominations through the Joint Com- 
mission on Missionary Education of the 
National Council of Churches. Other 
articles in this anniversary series ap- 
peared in the February, June, July- 
August and November issues. 


FRICA is a subject of interest in 

our church every year because 
of the support we send to a missionary 
doctor and his wife serving in the 
Belgian Congo. We all wanted to be- 
come better acquainted with Africa. 
The adults of the church set up a 


ee 
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system of correspondence with “our 
missionaries’ writing them a letter 
each month telling them about the 
work of our church, and receiving re- 
plies telling of life on an African mis- 
sion station. The youth fellowships 
invited a returned missionary to come 
and talk with them about the life and 
people in Africa. They were delighted 
with his tales of simple African peo- 
ple and inspired as they heard what 
the coming of the missionary with the 
Christian message has meant to these 
people. 

However, the children of our 
church were not satisfied with letters 
and interesting talks, with studies of 
books and maps, but wanted to “see” 
what Africa is like. So, for two months 
the junior age boys and girls almost 
lived in an African village. The book, 


by himself, maybe he had no idea as 
to how to do the task. He did not 
want to fail or flounder before his 
fellows. It proved simpler to stay 
home. Younger youth need much 
adult coaching behind the scenes, even 
demonstrations and rehearsals, that 
they may learn from the beginning to 
discharge well whatever responsibili- 
ties they undertake. 

Let us not encourage youth in the 
habit of casual, namby-pamby, any- 


old-way-of-doing-things-goes attitude | | 
about church work. Better no offices | | 
than one taken and not fulfilled. Bet- | 
ter no election than training youth in | 


irresponsibility. Ay 

Much of it comes back to the adult | 
worker. He needs to know how to | 
stimulate youth interest and concern, 
and then help them as they plan and 
channel their energies constructively 
for kingdom-building. A big order? 
Yes! But not too big, for there are 
adults in every church who can do | 
it, with coaching ... and the Master j 
calls. vf 


by Margaret H. LeSourd | 


Nyanga’s Two Villages, by Esma 

Rideout Booth, Friendship Press, sup- 
planted their regular church school © 
text books. Back copies of missionary 
magazines, The National Geographic, 
and other magazines were scoured 
for illustrations until quite a port- 
folio was built of pictures showing 
people, animals, homes and churches 
of Africa. As the story of Nyanga | 
was effectively told, week by week, | 
the boys and girls entered into the | 
spirit of it. Two villages were built— 
models on table tops. One had clean, 
neat huts and a garden. The other 
was disorderly with poorly built 
thatched roof huts. The church school _ | 
rooms were littered with snips of pa- 
per and powdered plaster of paris 
used in the construction of the mod- | 
els. There was, of course, the poor | 
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village which had not heard of Christ 
and which revealed disorder, and also 
the village that reflected the teaching 
of Christ which made every citizen 
develop a sense of responsibility for 
keeping his own dwelling in good 
condition. 

As the construction of the two vil- 
lages progressed another group of 
junior children began to make a play 
of the story. The characterization of 
the witch doctor called for the mak- 
ing of a mask. One group took this 
as a project, bringing in books from 
the public library on primitive cus- 
toms and on mask making. Several 
papier-mache masks were made and 
the best, which was also the most 
horrible, was chosen for the witch 
| doctor to wear. 

When our church’s missionary was 
settled on the field, groups of the 
church sent him at Christmas several 
cans of special tropical kodachrome 
film, and some months later a pack- 
age of slides came back to the church. 
How delighted our children were with 
the pictures of the African villages! 
Their realness left us with the feeling 
of having walked through that far- 
off village. We were amazed at the 
low, round, thatched roofed houses 
that did look almost exactly like those 
the children made for their two vil- 
lages. The pictures of the missionary 
doctor at work brought an awed hush 
to the roomful of children. What a 
contrast was the doctor with his kind 
face and gentle hands to the ferocious 
witch doctor who frightened children 
with his hideous mask. Our children 
could really “see” the meaning of the 
Christian message. 


Help the children understand 


_ The younger children in the kinder- 
garten and the primary classes found 
it very difficult to imagine where the 
_ money they brought “for others” was 
to go. Wise teachers helped them to 
_ see and become acquainted with the 
| children of the Africa where their 
| money would be sent. The picture 
sets Children and Their Toys around 
the World and Children and Their 
Homes around the World were used 
along with the regular church school 
materials. After thinking about these 
children, hearing stories of them, and 
| playing some of their games, our chil- 
| dren were interested in those other 
children. Each year the silent mo- 
tion picture, “Children of Africa” is 
| booked for use with the younger 
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In all lands, drama is a favorite method for learning and for worship. These children and 
youth in Bangalore, India, dramatize the nativity scene. 


classes. The primary children like to 
watch the nimble, dancing feet of 
the African children at play. The 
kindergarten children love the scene 
showing a happy baby being bathed 
by an older sister. One fall a large 
carton of soap collected by church 
school children was sent to Africa to 
make such baths possible for more 
children there. 


Our children like to think of our 
missionary doctor’s daughter who has 
African children for playmates. At 
Christmas time they have sent a toy 
to the missionary child. Imagine their 
delight when a slide was shown of 
that little girl hugging the doll our 
children, sent her. 

This year many churches will be 
studying Africa and new materials 
are ready to help acquaint us all with 
Africa. During the summer we have 
been learning about some of these. 
A church school department superin- 
tendent took a summer leadership 
training course based on the book 
Here’s How and When’ by Armilda 
B. Keiser. They experimented with 
making papier-mache animals, and 
produced a “crocodile” to illustrate 
the story in Mpengo of the Congo? 
by Grace McGavran, that will prob- 
ably be reproduced in our church as 
well as many others this winter. 


‘See review in June, 1952, Journal, p. 34. 


The film Challenge of Africa® will 
be recommended to our youth groups 
for use this fall. The two young boys 
sympathetically shown there will sure- 
ly win a response from our young 
people who will see much of them- 
selves in them. The questions of free- 
dom, racial discrimination, the in- 
sidiousness of communistic propa- 
ganda, the place of the church in 
social conflicts, will bring forth con- 
siderable discussion in our typically 
thoughtful American youth group. 

The sound filmstrip, African Pano- 
rama’ will be purchased this fall be- 
cause of its usefulness for the whole 
church. The junior boys and girls 
will enjoy the sounding of the African 
drums in the records. The list of 
audio-visual materials for 1952-53 put 
out by the Joint Commission on Mis- 
sionary Education lists another re- 
cording of drums, Libamba, available 
through the Presbyterian Distributing 
Service. As such records are added to 
our library, I foresee homemade 
drums being fashioned at our church. 
The beating of African rhythms 
through the corridors of this one 
church may carry a message of Chris- 
tian brotherhood that can be heard 
as far as the African villages where 
the original drums are beating. 


*For a description, see p. 20, 37, July- 
August, 1952, Journal. 
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VESTA Ge. 
(oe Use Ae feos Y Teaching 


by Virgil E. Foster 


This is the third in a series of articles 
by the Editor on the theme, The Small 
Church Can Have Good Christian 
Education. The first and second ap- 
peared in the July-August and Sep- 
tember issues. Others will come in 
1953, on worship, the use of audio 
visuals, equipment, the best use of 
space and other phases of Christian 
education in a small church. 


HY SHOULD THE SMALL 

CHURCH use activities in its 
church school classes? Why should 
any church do it? 

The church’s job is primarily that 
of helping persons achieve spiritual 
experience; but that does not mean 
that such a spiritual experience can 
be had without any physical, social 
or intellectual experience along with 
it. When a person worships he wor- 
ships as a physical being as well as 
spiritual. Worship is also a social and 
intellectual venture. When a child 
learns spiritual discipline it doesn’t 
mnean much unless the experience is 
also one of intellectual, social and 
physical discipline. 

When a boy learns, he learns as a 
whole person, physical, social, mental 
and religious. When he goes to church 
school he does not leave his body at 
home to wiggle at its own pleasure 
on the living room floor while his 
spirit sits quietly and reverently in a 
stiff pew listening to Bible stories. He 
takes that wiggling body along and it 
cannot be ignored. The boys and 
girls around him are real to him, for 
he is a social (or anti-social) being 
and he cannot help reacting to them. 
If the “lesson” becomes dull his mind 
will wander far afield in search of 
mental excitement, for he is an in- 
tellectual being and cannot keep his 
mind still. If he is to achieve that 
prized spiritual experience, under- 
standing or inspiration, his body, mind 
and social relationships must come 
along in the venture. 


The simple act of folding the hands 


helps to bring one into a mood of 
prayer. Kneeling places the body as 
well as the spirit in a humble position 
before God. Posture has much to do 
with singing. Standing to sing is a 
physical expression of the adoration, 
praise and uplift of spirit voiced in 
the hymn. 


The teaching program which can 
give a child’s body as well as his spirit 
the thrill of cooperating with God is 
more effective than one which con- 
centrates purely on talking about 
spiritual truths. If that program gives 
opportunity for learning those truths 
in active fellowship with others it is 
still more effective. If it is one in 
which the learner has also the oppor- 
tunity to investigate, participate in 
the planning, share in the making of 
choices and decisions, and use his 
mental powers in carrying out the 
learning program, it makes the re- 
ligious development of the child an 
experience of the whole person, physi- 
cal, social, mental and spiritual. 


Hear it, see it, do it 

That is one of the reasons why the 
teaching of religion in every church, 
large or small, should be an active 
kind of teaching. If a child is simply 
told about the Good Samaritan he 
may not even listen enough for his 
spirit to be touched. His spirit may 
even be moving in a direction exactly 
the opposite to that in which the 
teacher wishes to lead it. If he is 
asked to repeat the verses, “which of 
these three, thinkest thou, proved 
neighbor unto him that fell among 
the robbers? . . . ” he may actually 
use his mind only meagerly. If he 
and his classmates discuss the story 
and its meaning for them, examine 
pictures portraying the story, and act 
out the scenes simply, with each mem- 
ber of the class taking several dif- 
ferent parts in turn, its meaning will 
become clearer in the social, mental, 
physical activity. 

Then this child, along with the 


other boys and girls in the class, may 
decide that he has a responsibility for 
being a “Good Samaritan.” He may 
bring clothing to be sent to the boys 
and girls in Korea who are suffering, | 
or go with the others to sing Christ- 

mas carols to the ladies confined to 
a nursing home. In the physical, so- 
cial and intellectual experience his 
spirit is given an opportunity to grow 
still further. He may make a greeting ~ 
card to send to a member of the 
class who is ill, or bring a favorite 


book to be lent to him, or help make | 


a picture book about the lesson to be 
given to him so that he can “keep 
up with the class” while he is ill. 
Or he may run errands for someone 
in the neighborhood who needs that 
assistance. In these activities he 
will have the experience of “doing 
likewise.” In the process he will learn 
that his neighbor is one who needs 
something that he has to share, and 
that being a Good Samaritan can 
happen in his community and in his 
life as well as on a Jericho road. 
Many books and articles are avail- 
able to give teachers guidance in the | 
use of activities which use the whole 
boy or the whole girl in learning 
Christianity... That guidance need 
not be repeated here. The question 
we are facing here is, “Can the small 
church use those methods and why 
should it, or any church, use them?” 


"But ours is a one room church" | 

There is only one point at which | 
the small church is under any handi- 
cap in the use of teaching activities 
and that is during the Sunday morn- 
ing church school period if room is 
limited. But only part of Christian | 
education happens at that time. | 
Much of it should happen in the | 
home assignments for reading and | 
work in connection with the church | 
school program, in extra meetings of | 
the classes held during the week 
either at the church or in homes, and 
in projects carried out during the 


‘The following will be found especially | 


helpful in planning activities: 

AIM YOUR ACTIVITIES by Ruth Arm- — 
strong Beck. Reprints of eleven articles which 
appeared in the JOURNAL in 1950 and 
1951, giving instructions for eleven teaching | 
activities. 5¢ each, 35c for the set, National | 
Council of Churches, 79 E. Adams, Chi- 


cago, 3. 


HERE'S HOW AND WHEN by Armilda | 


Keiser, Friendship Press, 1952. $2.75. i! 

ACTIVITIES IN CHILD EDUCATION by | 
Elizabeth M. Lobingier, Pilgrim Press, 1950. 
$3.50. 
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week. Often the small church has 
an advantage over the large church 
in those activities, for the children 
may come from shorter distances and 
can therefore get together more easily. 

If the small church is severely lim- 
ited in space available on Sunday 
morning (or the large church, for that 
matter) it should lay even more stress 
than it otherwise might on activities 
to be carried out at home or in “ex- 
tra” meetings during the week. This 
is a good idea anyway—space limita- 
tion may serve to call attention to the 
importance of it. 

But what about Sunday morning, 
with several classes meeting in the 
same room and with little space in 
which to move around? Can there 
be activities under such conditions? 
Yes. A small class, by speaking softly, 
can “play act” a Bible story in a 
corner of a one room church cur- 
tained off to hide the activity from 
other classes. If that seems impossible, 
the story can be acted out with pup- 
pets. Older boys and girls can make 
finished puppets, with clothes to rep- 
resent particular characters. Even 
children can make simple puppets. 
Place a small (not too small) paper 
bag over one hand, pressing it down 
around the three large fingers to rep- 
resent a head, around the thumb to 
form one arm and around the little 
finger to form the other arm. Draw 
eyes, nose and hair with a crayon, 
tying a string around the neck of 
the puppet to hold it in place while 
it “acts.” Then proceed to dramatize 
the story with the puppets appearing 
from behind a pew to act out a story 
on their imaginary stage. 

Often a pew can be removed at the 
back of the church to give room for 
a table on which members of a class 
can place their paper for drawing 
pictures of the events and persons de- 
scribed in the lessons. These pictures 
can be used individually or assembled 
into a book. They can be fastened 
together into a frieze to place on a 
wall. They can be made into a roll 
for a “movie box.” If it is simply 
impossible to arrange such a table, 
lap drawing boards? can be made of 
heavy cardboard, presdwood or ply- 
wood, about 18x18 inches in size, and 
each child can hold one on his lap 
to serve as a “table.” Little children 
can sit in small chairs facing a pew 
and use the pew bottom as a “table.” 


*See paragraph nine of the article by Elra 
R. Key in this issue, for illustration. 
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Merrim from Monkemeyer 


Many activities can be carried on in the child's lap and in a bit of space in the pew 
or on the bench. 


If the pew is rough, boards such as 
those described above can be placed 
on it, one for each child. 


Many activities can be carried on 
with nothing but the child’s lap and 
a bit of space in the pew beside him. 
For example, miniature Jewish scrolls 
can be assembled in that manner. 
Care will need to be used in handling 
the paste. A glass chair glider makes 
an excellent paste dish. Put a dab 
of paste in it and use a tooth pick 
or a small piece of thin wood as a 
paste stick. Used popsicle sticks are 
excellent paste sticks. The glider 
paste dish can be passed from one 
child to another with little difficulty. 
Better still, have several of them, per- 
haps one for each two or three chil- 
dren. 


Don't be afraid to try it 


Consult articles on teaching activi- 
ties which appear in the Journal, or 
the books listed in the footnote, and 
select the .activities which use the 
bodies and minds of the pupils, in 
cooperative fellowship, and which can 
be done within the limitations con- 
fronting your class. More activities 
than you may think can be carried 
on in a small space. 

The teacher with ingenuity and 
imagination (and that includes most 
teachers) can find a way of using an 
active teaching program. Start with 


an understanding of the importance 
of it. Young people and adults are 
mature enough to handle ideas ab- 
stractly, without putting them imme- 
diately into physical expression. They 
need fellowship and mental activity 
in their church school classes, but the 
physical aspects of learning can us- 
ually be delayed longer than with 
children. Even with adults the physi- 
cal expressions are often helpful if 
there is room for them. The younger 
the pupil, however, the more essential 
it is that the whole person be drawn 
into the learning experience. 

It is the whole person who is ex- 
cited by God’s revelation. It is the 
whole person who worships. It is the 
whole person who must learn self dis- 
cipline according to Christian princi- 
ples. It is the whole person who must 
put God’s will into expression in hu- 
man relations. One learns to worship, 
to discipline himself, to live his faith 
most effectively when the whole per- 
son is drawn into an active learning 
experience. The small church can 
give its children this kind of privilege 
if it wants to. There are ways it can 
be done. Don’t try to copy the large 
church. Learn to do the good things 
in the way they can best be done in 
a smal] church—in your church build- 
ing, your homes, your out-of-doors. 
Leaders in small churches are doing 
it—so can you. 
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What a Keel Chisel Did 
SY, (Heestian Cicaten 


by Elra R. Key 


This is the story of a church which recognized that every part 
of its program had educational possibilities, and of what happened 
when the leaders of all its groups planned together for Christian 


education. 


HRISTIAN EDUCATION is the 

life blood of any church—large 
or small, urban or rural. Wherever 
there are people, there are children, 
youth and adults to be led into a 
growing faith in Christ and the cre- 
ative life which comes through that 
faith. 

The First Presbyterian Church, 
Canby, Minnesota is a typical con- 
gregation in a rural community of 
2300 persons. The business men of 
the town and the surrounding farm- 
ers are mutually dependent upon each 
other. Church membership is almost 
equally balanced, one hundred fam- 
ilies obtaining their livelihood from 
the soil and almost as many in town. 

Whenever we think of leading a 
Church into a growing faith in Christ, 
there is the whole program of the 
church to be considered—the worship 
services, Sunday church school, the 
released time school, the vacation 
school, youth fellowships, men’s fel- 
lowship, women’s association and the 
parent-teacher group. It is impera- 
tive that each of these groups have 
a Christ centered program including 
certain basic elements—worship, Bible 
study, all phases of stewardship, out- 
reach, social education and action. 

The pastor believed that if all or- 
ganizations in the church cooperated 
to plan comprehensive, unified pro- 
grams, greater interest and growth 
would result. Representatives from 
every group in the church were called 
together to form a Christian Educa- 
tion Council which included a mem- 


Mr. Key, formerly minister of First Pres- 
byterian Church, Canby, Minnesota, is now 
coordinator of The Jo Daviess Cooperative 
Parish, Jo Daviess County, Illinois, and serves 
the church at Hanover. The remaining eight 
churches of the Parish are served by four resi- 
dent ministers and four student ministers 
from nearby Dubuque Seminary. 
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ber of the session, a trustee, church 
school superintendents, and program 
chairmen of the men’s fellowship, the 
women’s association, Westminster 
Fellowship and Couple’s Club. 

The basic elements of a Christian 
education program were reviewed and 
discussed in the first training session 
of the council. This gave each orga- 
nization a “measuring rod” as it 
planned and analyzed its yearly pro- 
gram. Then the council studied the 
entire church program, its strength, 
its weaknesses, the personnel, physical 
equipment, etc. 

The church had adopted the 
“Christian Faith and Life” curricu- 
lum as soon as it was published. 
Through the unified budget the 
church purchased the parent-teacher 
magazines, the reading books, activ- 
ity materials, teaching pictures, and 
workbooks. The school of 130 pupils 
was departmentalized according to 
the suggested age groupings. 

A rug on the floor, low shelves and 
carefully chosen toys transformed the 
kitchen for the three year olds who 
respond best to the “play method” of 
teaching. This room was also used 
for a nursery during the morning 
church service with young mothers 
taking turns in the supervision. 

Screens were used to separate the 
kindergarten and each of the three 
primary classes which shared the so- 
cial hall and adjoining corner. Super- 
intendents of the departments coop- 
erated in planning so that the music 
of the worship periods, planned to 
suit each age group, would not con- 
flict. 

As in many churches today, space 
for classes was at a premium. Lap 
boards assisted junior and interme- 
diates in completing their workbook 
assignments as they met in pews of 
the sanctuary separated by screens 


from the seniors and adults. 

When the first parent-teachers 
quarterly preview meeting was sched- 
uled, the support which the religious 
education committee could give was 
evident. Its members had already 
been convinced of the necessity for 
greater home participation in Chris- 
tian education, and were present, 
forming a faithful nucleus of both 
fathers and mothers which grew into 
a healthy organization of forty to fifty 
members. The coming quarter’s les- 
sons in the church school were pre- | 
viewed with the teachers. Many mu- 
tual religious problems and_ tech- 
niques were discussed by teachers, 
parents, the pastor and occasionally 
the synod Christian education field 
director. 

Adult supervision was provided in 
another room of the church for the 
children during these meetings and 
all met for a social time at the close. 

Providing chairs of the proper 
height for the three primary classes, 


large colored pictures hung at the © | 


proper height for children, worship — 
centers, a filing box for teaching pic- 
tures and folding partitions were some 
of the projects undertaken by this 
parent group which added greatly to 
the physical equipment of the school. 


The Council recruited leaders 


One of the most rewarding projects 7 


with which the council assisted was 
the enlistment of teachers. “Let’s 
make a list of prospective teachers and 
send them a brief but carefully word- 
ed letter. We'll just state our needs 
and our faith in these people.” The 
entire council supplied names for the 
list—some were persons the superin- 
tendents and pastor had overlooked. 
A committee of the council composed 
of a session member, a representative 
of the men’s fellowship, and the sup- 
erintendent of the church school drew 
up a letter. 

Some of the letters were returned 
promptly with affirmative answers. 
Some had to be called for. The re- 
sults were most gratifying. For the 
first time, there were as many regu- 
lar teachers as were needed for the 
Sunday church school, the week day 
and the vacation school, as well as 
assistants and substitutes. 

Capable persons with possibilities 
for spiritual growth do not always 
respond when one person calls upon 


them for service. But when a larger | 
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group is interested and believes in 
them, it makes a difference. 

Training was provided in the 
monthly teachers’ meetings where the 
texts recommended by the Board of 
Christian Education were studied, re- 
viewed and discussed with the pastor 
serving as leader. The staff enjoyed 
a period of unifying fellowship at 
the close of these meetings. Area 
training meetings planned by the 
presbytery were available in nearby 
towns and the expense of attending 
a laboratory school was provided by 
the church for the teachers who could 
attend each year. 

When the amount of time of the 


Sunday church school was compared 
to the number of hours in a week, 


parents were convinced that the week- 


day sessions made possible by the re- 
leasing of children from public school 
on Friday should be continued. Chil- 
dren from third grade through high 
school attended these sessions of one 
hour, with three parents and the pas- 
tor serving on the teaching staff. Ma- 
terials which supplemented those of 
the Sunday church school were used. 

Vacation church school offers an- 
other block of time for the important 
task of Christian education. During 
the busy season for farmers the trans- 
portation of children from a radius of 
fifteen miles in all directions for two 
weeks is something of a problem. The 
circles of the women’s association 
agreed to serve a hot lunch at noon 
so that a one week, full day session 
could be held instead of half days 
for two weeks. The coming together 
of the children and youth of the 
church to participate as a group in 
expressing thanks for food, eating 
lunch, and singing fun songs was an 
experience in Christian fellowship 
cherished by all. A rest period was 
carefully observed after the lunch pe- 
riod. The teaching staff met each 
afternoon at the close of the school 
for an evaluation session and fellow- 
ship time with light refreshments. 
Parents cooperated, some bringing 
children to school in the morning, 
others coming for them in the after- 
noon. 

All women of the church were en- 
couraged to become active members 
of the church’s unified organization— 

_the women’s association. A balanced 
program including all phases of Chris- 
tian education was planned for the 
year with the women meeting twice 
a month, once in circles in various 
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Christian education is the life blood of any church—large or small, urban or rural. 


homes and once in the church as a 
unified group. The circles served as 
both work and study groups, the gen- 
eral monthly meetings in the church 
provided an opportunity for more 
elaborate programs with a special 
speaker, motion pictures, slides, etc. 
The organization performed innu- 
merable local service projects as well 
as supporting the broad program of 
women’s work of the denomination. 
The men’s fellowship met quarterly 
at a dinner meeting with a special 
speaker. A successful service project 
was the painting of the entire church 
and manse with nearly fifty men par- 
ticipating. 
They became a singing congregation 
The importance of music in Chris- 
tian education has been known for 
many years, but we are sometimes 
slow to recognize it. Equipped with 
an appreciation for church music of a 
high quality the choir director led the 
choir into the singing of the best 
hymns of the church. He assisted in 
persuading the congregation to secure 
new hymnals and trained the choir 
to lead the congregation in learning 
these hymns. 


With the support of the Christian 
Education Council and the oppor- 
tunity for discussion in the parent- 
teacher’s group, the pastor was able 
to realize that children must be 
trained in good music today if they 
are. to be appreciative and participat- 
ing adults tomorrow. A problem of 
the rural church is that of finding a 
time when all children can come to- 
gether for practice. After becoming 
convinced, a group of parents became 
responsible for the “junior fellowship” 
group. Supervised play, a brief study 
time, supper and choir practice were 
arranged for this group immediately 
after school. Parents from nearby 
farms came after chores were done 
for the children who ordinarily came 
home on the school bus after school. 

It has been said that “the way we 
spend our leisure time is an indica- 
tion of the depth of our Christian re- 
ligious convictions.” The church has 
a responsibility for helping its youth 
to develop worthwhile and _ lasting 
leisure time interests. 

The pre-Christmas “arts and crafts” 
shop held Sunday afternoons in Oc- 
tober and November, not only gave 
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the extra time needed for boys and 
girls of the church school to complete 
the projects suggested in the church 
school curriculum but also gave an 
opportunity for other worthwhile 
projects: making Christmas creches 
for use in the home, linoleum block 
Christmas cards, leather and metal 
handmade gifts, molded Christmas 
candles from the candles left over 
from worship services and weddings, 
and many handmade Christmas tree 
decorations. Leaders for such a work- 
shop may be secured from the local 
congregation, local public schools, 
home bureau workers or persons en- 
couraged by the church to attend one 
of the many recreational leadership 
schools being held about the country. 

Christian fellowship has always 
been an important phase of a healthy 
and active church’s program. In these 
days of many active social clubs in 
the community it is difficult to sched- 
ule a time for this fellowship. The so- 
cial hall was not adequate for the 
entire congregation. A plan was ar- 
ranged in which families of the wom- 
en of two of the eight circles of the 
Association would meet once each 
month after the morning worship. 
New or inactive families of the church 


Special Issue 


On Church Camps and 
Conferences 


The summer out-of-doors program of 
churches has been growing in size 
and in effectiveness in recent years. 
It is time that leaders of the move- 
ment interpret it carefully to all of 
us. It is time members of the local 
church, leaders and parents take stock, 
understand the potentialities of the 
movement, and know how to make 
maximum use of camps and confer- 
ences. 


The January, 1953, issue ef the 
JOURNAL will be devoted to this im- 
portant subject. Each key person of 
the church should read it. Parents of 
young people going to camp next 
summer should read it (even the 
young people themselves). All church 
school teachers should read it. All 
ministers and lay people leading in 
camps and conferences should read it. 

You'll need extra copies. Order 


them now. See prices listed on pages 
| and 40. 
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were given a special invitation, wel- 
comed and made to feel at home. 

Many of the adults of today are 
among those who missed church 
school training or training in a com- 
municant’s class in their youth. All 
persons desiring to join the church 
by profession of faith, by letter or by 
re-affirmation of faith attended a 
training session of three meetings. 
Here the pastor and prospective mem- 
bers discussed many topics, the be- 
liefs of the church, the many phases 
of stewardship, the great need for ac- 
tive church members, etc. When a 
young father said to the pastor a few 
weeks after being received into mem- 
bership “TI believe it is about time for 
me to be a helper in the church. Do 
you have a class of boys who need a 
teacher in the Sunday church school?” 
the pastor knew that such training 
was effective. 

A short time Christian education 
project in race relations was carried 
through one summer when a group 
of ten negro children from the city 
were placed in homes of the members 
of the church for a week of vacation. 

In order to present the total pro- 
gram of the church to the entire con- 
gregation the pastor started taking 


colored slide pictures of church ac- 
tivities early in the year. These in- 
cluded pictures of church officers, 
church school classes, men’s and wom- 
en’s meetings, fellowship dinners, 
weddings, youth activities, nursery 
roll babies and their mothers, etc. 
These were not shown until the an- 
nual meeting when they were inter- 
spersed with reports presented by the 
various officers. Even though the 
temperature registered 20 degrees be- 


low zero—170 members, instead of | | 
the usual 40, arrived to eat supper, | | 


crowd into the auditorium and view 


the slides, hear the annual reports | 
and participate in the business of the | 


church. “I had no idea so much goes 
on in our church” was the comment 
of many. 


The pastor felt that there was a 
spirit of unity and a consciousness of a 
central purpose throughout the en- | 
tire church which had come as a re-— 
sult of the study and work of the rep- 
resentative Christian Education Coun- | 
cil. This Council was instrumental in 
many subtle but effective ways in — 
changing the course of the life of the | 
church and in getting the church to | 
adopt new and more efficient meth- 
ods of leading people to Christ. 


How to Use This Issue 


Of Special Interest to the Teacher: 
|. "Think Twice," p. 4, for leaders of youth. 
2. "The Small Church Can Use Activities,” p. 8. 
3. "Adventures For The Teacher,” p. 19. : 
4. "How One Church Learns About Africa," p. 6. 


For the Religious Education Committee and Superintendent: 
|. "Where Do We Get The Leaders?" p. 13. 
2. "Your Church Library," p. 19. 
3. "Eye Comfort in the Church School,” p. 16. 
4. "What A Rural Church Did," p. 10. 


Read the library article, p. 19, in connection with others in the series 
appearing in issues beginning last May. 


Read the ''More Teachers?" article, p. 13, along with others in the series \ 
on the use of more time in the April and November issues. 


Read the ''Small Churches . 


"article, p. 8, along with others in the | 


series in July-August and September. 


Christmas Gift Subscriptions | 
Make the teacher of your child a better teacher by giving him a sub- 
scription to the JOURNAL at the special Christmas rate. 4 


Make your friend a better teacher by giving him the JOURNAL. 
Give distinctive Christmas gifts—The JOURNAL. 


See page 29 for subscription form. 
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Children become the teachers in a demonstration teacher training class. 


More Time? 


Where Do We Get the Leaders? 


The discussion of the use of more 
time in Christian education was 
opened in the April issue in an article 
by Dr. Ivar Hellstrom of Riverside 
Church, New York City, WHY MORE 
TIME FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL? In 
the November issue it was carried for- 
ward by Mrs Kathryn S. Wright, in 
WHAT CAN WE DO WITH EXTRA 
TIME? In this article Miss Balliet dis- 
cusses the problem of developing 
leaders for the "extended" or "ex- 
panded" program. 


H! THAT ALL SOUNDS 

WONDERFUL but where do 
do you get the leadership for such a 
program?” 

This comment was made after a 
group of church school superintend- 
ents had been discussing possibilities 
of an extended church school session. 
Two hours? Ideal! But! 

es 

Miss Balliet is associate director of chil- 
‘dren's work, Board of Christian Education and 
Publication, Evangelical and Reformed 


Church, Philadelphia. 
December, 1952 


I believe all of us realize the value 
of an extended session and many of 
us dream of the day when it will be- 
come a reality in our local churches. 
Few of us, however, really study the 
possibilities to see how close we are 
to them. We bewail the fact that 
there is not enough leadership and 
let it stop there. 


Here are a few ideas that have 
come from actual experience with 
two hour church school sessions. 


First of all we must face the fact 
that the most effective work is done 
when one staff carries through the 
two or more hours. There will be con- 
-tinuity of ideas, activities and pur- 
pose which are practically impossible 
if a new staff takes over the second 
period. If it becomes necessary to 
bring in a second staff, it ought to 
be when a new unit of work is in- 
troduced. 

I know there will be all kinds of 
reaction to this statement. I’ve run 
the gamut of them. Two hours every 
Sunday morning! For how long? As 


by Irene Balliet 


long as I care to teach? When do I 
go to church?; My husband won’t go 
to church without me. I want to sing 
in the choir. What in the world will 
I do with the children for that length 
of time? Church school starts too 
early or it runs too late and I must 
get home to make our dinner. So 
goes the story. If you’re easily dis- 
couraged you stop here. 


We agree that all of us need the 
spiritual uplift that comes with a rich 
worship experience in the church 
sanctuary. All of us must remember 
that attending formal Sunday church 
worship is part of our Christian tes- 
timony to the community. Yet, teach- 
ing, training, leading children may 
be one of the acts of worship to 
which we have been led by the hand 
of God. Formal times of worship can 
be provided in early or evening serv- 
ices. Two hours with the children or 
young people on a Sunday morning 
well planned, well executed can bring 
a spiritual lift to the leader which 
will equal any other experience. It 
will have elements of worship, study 
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and fellowship that dip deep into the 
thinking of both teacher and child. 


Do you really want it? 

If we are really convinced that our 
children need more hours of Chris- 
tian education, we’ll begin with the 
determination to do something about 
it. Just in case you are not convinced, 
listen to this indictment: “My home 
church spends less than 30 minutes a 
week educating its children—a total 
of about 21 hours a year.” Again: 
“In 18 years a person gets approxi- 
mately 700 hours in the church 
school. Many of these hours must 
be subtracted because of lack of 
preparation or absenteeism on the 
part of the pupil or the teacher. 
Often other programs detract from 
the study program. Consequently, a 
person gets very meager training in 
Christian education.” When we add 
this to the fact that little training 
is given in many homes it becomes 
imperative that we survey our re- 


ered may be found. Furthermore, the 
recruiting and training program and 
the stimulus of greater zest for serv- 
ice will probably produce more com- 
petent leaders than have been devol- 
oped previously. For any church 
wishing to use an extended or ex- 
panded program a thorough program 
of recruiting and training leaders is 
essential. 

First of all we should be clear as 
to what leadership is needed. In the 
informal type of educational program 
made possible by the use of more 
time a wide variety of skills can be 
used. The program is not limited to 
the talking, story telling and discus- 
sion often used in a one hour church 
school. Persons with skill in drama, 
crafts, art, recreation, choral read- 
ing, music, photography and other 
fields can be used regularly or on 
special projects. Assistants and ap- 
prentices, who would not be able to 
“teach” a formal class can render 
excellent service assisting the experi- 


M. Edward Clark 


The first qualification necessary is the will to learn—training can be provided. 


sources and do a better job. 

There is no magic formula for se- 
curing leaders for an _ extended 
church school session. No clever ar- 
rangement of schedule can be a sub- 
stitute for an adequate number of 
consecrated leaders. The church may 
have to work harder to get leaders 
for an expanded church school pro- 
gram than for the conventional one 
hour, but in the process two import- 
ant things are likely to happen. As 
a result of working harder at it po- 
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tential leaders heretofore undiscov- 
enced teacher. If the department is 
not too large, the boys and girls will 
enjoy the lesson discussion under the 
guidance of one able discussion lead- 
er for the whole department. Then, 
as an outcome of this sharing, small 
groups of boys and girls can enter 
into correlated teaching activities. 


Have a long-range program 


With specific needs in mind a 
church should have a long range 
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program of leadership recruiting and 
training. For a comprehensive treat- 
ment of this-subject read the special 
issue of the Journal for May, 1952, 
on Developing Volunteer Leadership. 
Along with the suggestions made in 
that issue it is well to stress certain 
principles in connection with the ex- 
tended session. 


Recruiting teachers is as important _| 


as training them. Begin with the 
church membership list. Appoint a 
committee to study the list for pos- 


sible prospects. Make an every mem- | | 
ber survey by using the Christian 


Service Inventory card printed by 


National Council of Churches.t The | 


search is for talent and that may be 
found where one least expects to find 
it. People with varied interests and 
abilities can make fine contributions 
if we know their hobbies and their 
interests. 


Equipped with the findings of these 


two surveys, choose the names of the 


most promising prospects to visit. 


Your committee will make personal’ 


calls, and present the challenge. Be 
sure not to minimize the importance 
or the difficulties of the task. 


In presenting the need to prospec-' 


tive leaders it is important to give 
them a mental picture of the great 
possibilities presented in the expand- 
ed program. Some leaders have be- 


come discouraged by the brevity of. 


the time allotted and will welcome 


the challenge of the opportunity the 


longer time affords. 

Some potential leaders are hesitant 
because they feel they cannot teach; 
and we need to have in mind a pre- 


viously arranged leadership training | 


program. Others refuse because the 
future for such enlistment looks end- 
less. They do not want to be held to 
a life-time obligation. Sometimes it 
will be desirable to have it under- 
stood that the assignment is for one 
year only. 

It is true we do not all find teach- 
ing easy. Teaching does not come nat- 
urally except to a chosen few. Most 
of us must work hard to earn the 
right to be called teachers. The first 
qualification necessary is the will to 
learn. Stimulating a desire in the in- 
dividual for growth, cultivating a 
reach for greater things, keeping alive 
a zest for the task should be a pur- 


Available at 2c each or $1.25 per 100 
copies from the Department of Publication 
and Distribution, National Council of 
Churches, 79 E. Adams, Chicago 3, Ill. 


pose of your recruiting and training 
efforts. Opportunities to refresh one’s 
spirit and renew one’s zeal are a 
necessary part of a leadership pro- 
gram. We must keep alive the sense 
of “calling.” 

Some groups help to do this 
through one day conferences, or two 
day retreats, or special church 
services. 

The one day conference of some 
churches occurs quarterly, starts at 
nine in the morning, goes through 
dinner (served free) and ends with 


a four o'clock vesper communion 


service. The program includes dis- 
cussion of the work of a teacher, his 
aims and what needs to be done to 
move ahead in his work. The com- 
munion service is one of dedication 
to a better program for the next 
three months. A two day retreat is 
an annual affair in other churches. 

A special church service planned 
by many churches gives recognition 
to a corps of teachers who give time 
every Sunday morning to the church 
school. The congregation and the 
teachers become very conscious of 
this part of the church’s program. 
The children attend the service and 
a great deal of importance is at- 
tached to the proceedings. It has 
been a real thrill to witness teachers 
standing before the altar, accepting 
the challenge of another year’s work 
and pledging their efforts and abili- 
ties to doing the task of Christian 
education. 

A church should never be with- 
out a leadership training class for 
prospective and in-service teachers 
who will welcome a refresher course 
if someone can relieve them from 
their regular duties. 

A well planned two year course, 
giving a total of 8 courses, one each 
quarter will develop leaders who 
know their subjects and have gained 
confidence in their teaching. One of 
the units of work must be an ap- 
prenticeship in the departments of 
their choice. Other units may be first 
series or second series courses of the 
Standard Leadership Curriculum 
(Bulletins Nos. 501 and 502). Not all 
“graduates” will be put to work im- 
mediately but can be used in substi- 
tute work, as department assistants 
or in “class parent” responsibilities. 
This will keep their interest alive and 
give them valuable experience until 
a time when they will be pressed into 
full time service. 
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An essential item to remember is 
the last minute distress call—‘“My 
boy is sick!” “My husband has been 
called to work.” For a long time one 
church has kept an emergency list 
for just such calls. One of the church 
school officers held that list and all 
teachers were requested to call him 
if a substitute was needed. There was 
a special agreement among this “SOS 
Corps” which made it possible to staff 
every class on every Sunday morning, 
if teachers co-operated. 


Well planned workers’ conferences 


The importance of well planned, 
regular workers’ conferences and de- 
partmental leaders’ planning sessions 
cannot be overlooked. The extended 
or expanded program calls for much 
cooperation and sharing of responsi- 
bility by leaders within a group. 
Teachers need to be sensitive to each 
other’s abilities, learn how to work 
closely together and have a common 
understanding of purposes and plans. 
This calls for regular planning and 
evaluation sessions. 


These workers’ conferences become 
the life line of a church school. They 
are a form of training that enables 
us to work around a common under- 
standing of our task, and gives us an 
appreciation of each other’s problems. 


Finally, but perhaps first of all, 
a visit to a church school which has 
attained some real success in leader- 
ship training and in carrying on an 
extended session is one of the best 
ways of getting an understanding of 
the requirements and possibilities in- 
volved. Seeing someone else in action 
successfully is an invaluable exper- 
ience. It lifts the sights of the ob- 
server. Seeing good Christian educa- 
tion is more revealing than hearing 
about it. 


Remember that until a thorough 
leadership recruiting and _ training 
program is instituted no two hour 
church school can possibly succeed as 
you would like it. Leadership is basic 
in any church school, whether its ses- 
sion is one, two or three hours long. 
The longer the session the more ob- 
vious this is and the more difficult 
it is for a church to “get by” with 
poorly prepared leaders. By the same 
rule, given the good leadership, the 
expanded program multiplies the re- 
sults and the satisfactions for both 
pupils and leaders. 


Take courage in small progress, 
plan for longer strides of accomplish- 
ments and over a period of years a 
purposeful program will reward your 
efforts. It has happened, and you 
can choose to do it next. 


LEAV Kit 


New leaders should be given the benefit of coaching in the planning of their work. 
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Eye Comfort 


John R. Scotford 


by John R. Scotford 


in the (Fark, Scheer 


HE EYE should be the first con- 

cern in any scheme of lighting. 
The important matter is not to get 
enough light into a room to illumi- 
nate everything in it, but to arrange 
the lights so that people can see what 
they need to see with comfort. 

In a certain new church the local 
electrician went over the building 
with a light meter, figured what was 
needed to illuminate all of the floor 
space, and then put up fixtures to 
achieve this end. He thought that 
he was being scientific, but he forgot 
the human eye. About a third of his 
lights cannot be turned on without 
causing discomfort to the congrega- 
tion, and the money spent for them 
was worse than wasted. 

One simple fact about the human 
eye should control all lighting ar- 
rangements. Our eyes cannot cover 
the whole range from extreme bright- 
ness to utter darkness at the same 
time without discomfort. On the oth- 
er hand, we can adjust to either ex- 
treme. In bright sunlight we close 
our eyes in the same way that the 
lens of a camera is “cut down” until 
we are peeking through a very small 
opening. In darkness our eyes open 


Dr. Scotford, former editor of Advance, 
Congregational Christian journal, is now 
serving as counselor in church art, archi- 
tecture and planning. 
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wider and wider until we can detect 
the slightest ray of light. We can do 
either, given a little time, but we 
can’t do both at the same time. 

The automobile headlight demon- 
strates what happens when extremes 
of light and darkness meet. In the 
daytime, headlights turned on are 
hardly noticed. At dusk they are so 
faint that we wonder if they are work- 
ing. After dark they blind anyone 
who looks into them. What we must 
avoid is asking the eye to shift from 
one extreme to the other quickly. No 
lighting scheme should run the gamut 
from light to dark. It should stay 
within a segment of this arc. The 
range offered the eye should be rela- 
tive. 

A dark room with a few small, 
jewel-like stained glass windows can 
be charming. The colors take on a 
liveliness which is fascinating. A room 
with one side all of glass can also be 
both pleasing and comfortable. It of- 
fers the freedom of seeming spacious- 
ness. But a large room with one or 
two hole-in-the-wall windows can be 
most uncomfortable, especially when 
the sun hits them. We once had an 
office with small windows which was 
unbearable at certain hours in De- 
cember and January when the sun 
came streaming in. Curiously, dark 
churches need stained glass windows 


to keep out glare, while the lighter 
a church the more hospitable it is to 
sunlight. One way to eliminate glare 
is to make the whole place light. 


Lighting church school rooms 

This principle has much applica- 
tion to church schools. No group of 
people should ever be seated so as to 
face toward any light stronger than 
a pair of candles. When light from 
any source gets into their eyes their 
attention wanders, they grow sleepy, 
some people get dizzy or develop: 
headaches. And yet most churches 
violate this principle in some if not 
many of their rooms. Church schools 
are commonly blessed with movable 
chairs; and. yet these are often ar- 
ranged to face toward the windows 
rather than toward an interior wall. 
The same thing happens in many 
classrooms, Why the simplest princi- 
ple of practical optics is so commonly 
violated we have never been able to 
figure out. You might be surprised 
if you checked up on your own church 
at this point. 

Putting the same principle more 
positively, we should always look with — 
the light rather than against it. Here 
again the automobile headlight il- 
lustrates our point. It is helpful to 
people riding in a car because they 


are shielded from its source while its _ i 


rays and their eyes are focused in the 
same direction. Light, once it gets 
started, is invisible until it strikes 
something. This something is far 
enough in the distance in the case of 
the headlight so that it does not im- 
pose a painful contrast on the eye. 


Now the practical application of | 


this principle is that the source of ar- 
tificial light should not be within the 
range of vision of the people who are 
using it. If possible, it should come 
over the shoulder, from behind. If it 
is to come from above, it should be 
from far enough above that it does 
not get directly into the eye. This is 
the objection to most hanging lights. 


Aim the light 

We are at last getting away from 
the tradition set by the old kerosene 
lamp, which from necessity cast its 
light in all directions. The ordinary 
light bulb is even more effective in 
scattering illumination both to the 
four points of the compass and up and 
down. This is no longer necessary; 
we can now get light where we want 
it without putting it many other 
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Model of the Robert F. Carr Memorial Chapel of St. Saviour, at Illinois Institute of Technology, dedicated October 
26, 1952. Designed by the internationally known Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, director of architecture at Illinois Tech, 
it is of brick, steel, and glass construction, 60 feet long, 37 feet wide, and 19 feet high. Eastern and western expo- 
sures are floor-to-roof panes of glass which are over two-thirds the width of the edifice. The eastern, or front pane, 
is transparent, and the western, translucent. Lighting is subdued, with invisible spotlights, set in the exposed steel roof 
supports, played on the unfinished interior brick walls. 


places as well. We are moving into a 
day of aimed lighting. 

This type of lighting was first de- 
veloped for theatrical use, but it is 
now taking on many refinements. 
Light can be directed by reflectors, 
but the better method is to build the 
direction into the light itself, as is 
done in what are known as fixed fo- 
cus flood lights. When all the light 
travels in one direction, it is astonish- 
ing how far it can go; and all light 
is invisible until it hits something. 
This stretching out and at the same 
time concentrating light beams makes 
it possible for the source of ‘the il- 
lumination to be a considerable dis- 


tance from the area illuminated. In 


is not visible. 
_in several ways. In a high room, the 


this principle lies the secret of good 
lighting. 

In the church school, lighting is one 
of the keys to success in three major 
activities. 

If worship is to be more than a 
matter of words, it should have a 


| physical setting. The easiest way to 


direct attention to a worship center 
is with light. If this center is bril- 
liantly illuminated so as to be the 
brightest feature of the room, the 
eyes of the worshippers will be drawn 
toward it irresistably. This effect will 
be enhanced if the source of the light 
This can be achieved 


light can be barreled into the ceiling 
in such a way as to be unseen except 
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to a person standing directly beneath 
it and looking straight up. With this 
arrangement, all the light which can 
be seen is where you want it. With 
lower ceilings much of the same effect 
can be achieved by either having the 
lights behind the worshippers, or by 
shielding them on the side toward 
the worshippers. Probably nothing 
will add more to the effectiveness of 
carefully planned worship than really 
good lighting. Here a rheostat can 
be of great help. Light by which we 
worship should not pop on and off— 
it should wax and wane slowly as 
does that of the sun. Thus used, 
light can do much to shape our 
moods. For reverence and for prayer, 
a dim light is probably best, but for 


joy and exultation we want radiance. 


We also need light by which to 
read hymns, worship materials, les- 
sons, and the Bible. One of the sins 
of the church is asking children to 
read Bibles printed in small type in a 
dim and uncertain light. Light for 
reading should come over the shoul- 
der and preferably from a window. 

Probably the brightest light is need- 
ed for notebook work and other table 
activities. This may well be imme- 
diately above the table and directed 
down upon it. For both reading and 
notebook work the most practical il- 
lumination is from what are called 
flush lights. These are immediately 
against the ceiling with their rays di- 


rected through “egg crates” or cir- 
cular light shields. Even though a 
ceiling is relatively low, such light 
will not get into the eyes because the 
source is outside the normal range of 
vision. 

The question of using fluorescent 
lights is bound to arise. These do not 
belong in a place of worship, because 
of the way they flicker on and off 
and because of the pallor which they 
put upon the faces of many people. 
They are not objectionable in rooms 
used for social purposes, especially if 
they are in troughs. Their greatest 
handicap is lack of flexibility. 

Curiously, good lighting is actually 
less expensive than poor lighting. Be- 
cause fixtures are almost wholly elim- 
inated, the cost of installation is much 
less than for conventional lighting. 
Because of the way light is directed, 
less current produces more illumina- 
tion than in conventional lighting. 

Lighting, both natural and artifi- 
cial, has more effect on church school 
pupils than has generally been recog- 
nized. To check up on the relation 
between the seating and the natural 
lighting is a simple matter. To im- 
prove the use of artificial light will 
cost less and achieve more than one 
would expect. The right use of both 
natural and artificial light is good 
for the eyes, good for the church 
school and good for Christian educa- 
tion. 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


. but we can't answer questions if you don't ask them. Keep on 
sending your questions, your answers to the questions others are 


likely to ask, and your IDEAS. 


The Idea of the Month 
Visualizing the Bible 


Ministers, directors of religious 
education, and church school super- 
intendents are keenly aware of the 
problems of teacher recruitment. 

Perhaps the most consistent answer 
of those who refuse to teach is that 
they lack Biblical background or gen- 
eral teaching experience. While there 
is no shortcut to learning how to 
teach, there are ways in which teach- 
ers and prospective teachers can be 
made to feel more secure about ac- 
cepting a teaching responsibility. 

The truth of the matter is that 
even those already teaching often do 
not have a comprehensive under- 
standing of the Bible, its stories, and 
its teachings. Since much of our cur- 
riculum material is  Bible-related, 
there is a crying need for chronologi- 
cal understanding of the great scrip- 
tural heritage. 

People generally learn most quick- 
ly if the subject to be learned can be 
presented in both verbal and graphic 
form. One of the methods which I 
have found successful has been the 
use of the Guy Rowe folio of Old 
Testament painting, IN OUR 
IMAGE (Character Studies from the 
Old Testament), published by the 
Oxford University Press of New 
York. The set currently in use costs 
two dollars and consists of thirty-two 
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copies of the paintings, each measur- 
ing nine by twelve inches. 

We placed the pictures chrono- 
logically on a screen and used them 
to give our teachers a panoramic 
view of the Old Testament. We also 
used them individually or in small 
groupings to cover certain periods of 
Biblical history. Teachers who are 
exposed to the Old Testament stories 
in their chronological order feel a 
familiarity with the stories as they 
appear in the Sunday school lesson 
materials and literature. 

These pictures are also available in 
colored slides which can be used with 
large groups without losing the ef- 
fect of their brilliant coloring. 

This use of the Guy Rowe pictures 
suggests possibilities in the use of 
other sets of Bible paintings, to cover 
the Old Testament and also Jesus’ 
ministry, Paui’s Journeys, the history 
of the church, and other related 
Christian education subjects. 


With the Revised Standard Version 
of the Bible now available, this is an 
ideal time to re-acquaint teachers, 
adults, youth, and children alike 
with the old, old story. It can be 
done well in the words of the Revised 
Standard Version supplemented by 
good pictures. 


—John C. Carroll, Minister 
Community Congregational Church 
San Jose, California 


Do You Have an 


Extended Session? 


“T am writing a thesis on the use 
of the extended session plan in Chris- 
tian education. I would welcome and 
gratefully acknowledge information 
from persons who have experimented 
in this field. Because such material 


will be used immediately, I sincerely | 


hope you will honor my request at 
the earliest possible time.” 
—James R. Nace, Apt. B-12 
Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


Editorial Note: 

Mr. Nace’s attention has 
called to the articles on this subject 
in the April, November and Decem- 
ber, 1952, issues of the Journal. Both 
Mr. Nace and the Journal would ap- 
preciate reports of experiments with 


the entended or expanded session. | 


Perhaps some of the reports can be 
shared with all our readers through 


the pages of the Journal. Some may |} 


wish to help Mr. Nace by sending 
reports directly to him. 


Is it Wise to Subsidize? 


It has been the practice of our 
Board of Christian Education to sub- 
sidize 50% of each youth’s camping 
expense. The question has arisen as_ | 
to the validity of this procedure with- | 
out more objective reference, that is, 
criteria which the youth are expected Wl 
to meet or maintain before they are | 
eligible to share in this subsidization. 


It would be of great help to us if | 
you could refer us to Churches which | 
are using the scholarship system, or | 
send us any available data as to what 
the criteria should be for the various 
age groups. 

—John M. Akers 


Calvary Baptist Church 
Denver, Colorado 


What Is Your Answer? 


This is an important question. The 
special issue of January, 1953, on 
CHURCH CAMPS AND CONFER- 
ENCES will come at a time when 
many churches will be thinking about 


selecting delegates to camps and con- _ | 


ferences for next summer. Whether | 


or not to give delegates financial ii 


help, and if so, how much, will be a _ 
pressing question. : 

Please share with Mr. Akers and 
other Journal readers your successful 
experience in this matter. 


International Journal of Religious Education — 


been | 


by Frances C. McLester 


This article is one of a series on 
Your Church Library which began in 
the May, 1952, issue of the JOUR- 
NAL. It is a companion to the article 
ADVENTURES FOR THE FAMILY 
THROUGH BOOKS which appeared 
in the November issue. All of the 
books listed in that article will be of 
interest to teachers as well as families 
and many of those listed below will 
be helpful to families as well as 
teachers. Other articles in this series 
will appear during 1953. 


Bee not one of the great think- 
of the past, once said, “If I 
have money, I will buy books. If I 
have any left, I will buy food.” From 
his own experience he had discov- 
ered that he could learn much from 
personal reading and study. 

In every church throughout the 
country there are countless sincere 
Christian persons who give time, 
thought, and effort in service to oth- 
ers. Most of these workers are eager 
to develop their own character and 
improve their skills in Christian edu- 
cation. But often a leader in Chris- 
tian work is unable to buy all the 
books that he needs or does not 
know which ones will do him the 
most good. Therefore, the church 
which he serves should furnish him 
with tools for becoming a better 


worker. Through thoughtful reading _ 


and study he may strengthen his own 
spiritual living and gain increased 
ability to carry his responsibilities. 

Since the needs of persons vary, in 
_ a church library there should be 
many different types of books. This 
is necessary because: 


_ Miss McLester is Educational Assistant, De- 
partment of Leadership Education, Division of 

the Local Church, General Board of Education 

of The Methodist Church, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Adventures 


Kor The Teacher 
Through Books 


1. Every Christian leader should 
know the Bible—its content and its 
values, its origin and its various 
translations. The complete Bible in 
the Revised Standard Version is one 
of the first books that should be 
placed on the shelves of a church 
library. 

2. Every Christian leader should 
have a firm faith, and should be 
familiar with the best recent books 
on Christian beliefs and with devo- 
tional literature. He should under- 
stand and follow the way of living 
revealed by both the life and the 
teachings of Jesus. 

3. Every Christian leader should 
know the meaning of teaching and 
learning. This does not mean that 
he should make a dry study of me- 
chanical methods; instead he should 
attain insight into the creative ways 
in which a leader may guide grow- 
ing persons of every age. He should 
be able to use printed resource ma- 
terials effectively. 

4. Every Christian leader should 
understand other persons—children, 
youth, adults. He should know some- 
thing about the drives and motives 
of human beings, the ways in which 
persons develop, and how individuals 
may be helped to achieve Christian 
character. 


5. Every Christian leader should 
know and appreciate the history of 
the church, of Protestantism, and of 
his own denomination. He should 
strive to make his own family life 
Christian in every respect, be able 
to help parents teach religion to their 
children, and promote cooperation 
of home and church. 

6.-Every Christian leader should 
be familiar with and participate in 
the missionary enterprise, both at 
home and abroad. He should have 
some knowledge of the relationships 
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of individuals, groups, races, nations. 
He not only needs a stable faith that 
makes him calm in the face of dis- 
turbing conditions; he should know 
and practice methods for bettering 
these conditions. 


The sponsors of a church library 
should so set it up and administer it 
that it may serve both the church 
and its members. The books listed 
below will help Christian leaders gain 
a practical knowledge of their prob- 
lems and of possible solutions to 
them. The books that are starred are 
suggested as the first purchases for a 
library. Some are briefly annotated; 
in other cases the title indicates the 
nature and contents. The books 
marked with a dagger are annotated 
in “Adventures for The Family 
Through Books” in the November 
Journal. Orders should be sent to 
your denominational book store. 


Bible 


*The Holy Bible—Revised Standard 
Version. Nelson & Sons. Buckram, $6.00; 
Leather $10.00. (1952) The first pur- 
chase for any church library. 


{The Bible Story for Boys and Girls— 
New Testament, by W. R. Bowie. $2.50 
(1951); Old Testament, $3.50 (1952). 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. 

A Guide to Understanding the Bible, 
by Harry E. Fosdick, Harper. $3.50. 
Traces the development of major reli- 
gious ideas through the Bible. 

*Toward Understanding the Bible, by 
Georgia Harkness. Women’s Division of 
Christian Service, Methodist Church. 65c. 
Excellent introduction to the origin and 
contents of the Scriptures. 

A Life of Jesus, by E. J. Goodspeed, 
Harpers. $3.00. (1950). 
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*The Story of the Bible, by E. J. Good- 


speed. University of Chicago. $2.50. 
(1936). 
Westminster Historical Atlas to the 


Bible. Westminster. $6.00. (1945). 
Abingdon Bible Commentary. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury. $7.50. (1929). 


Christian Faith 


+*I Believe—A Christian Faith for 
Youth, by N. C. Harner, Christian Edu- 
cation Press. $1.75. (1950). Recommend- 
ed also for adults. 

+Life’s Meaning, by H. P. Van Dusen, 
Association Press. $2.50. (1951). An im- 
portant revision and enlargement of one 
of his earlier books. 


Worship 


*How to Pray, by E. Stanley Jones, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. 15c each, $1.50 per 
dozen. Practical guidance to prayer. 

Masterpieces of Religious Verse, edited 
by J. E. Morrison, Harpers. $5.95. 
(1948). 

Christ and the Fine Arts, by C. P. 
Maus, Harper.’ $4.95. (1938). 

The Gospel In Art, by A. E. Bailey, 
Pilgrim Press. $3.00. (1916). 

The Gospel in Hymns, by A. E. Bailey, 
Scribners. $6.00. (1950). 

The Whole World Singing, by E. L. 
Thomas, Friendship Press. $2.75. (1950). 
Songs of all nations for children and 
youth. 

Worship Programs in the Fine Arts, by 
A. A. Bays, Abingdon-Cokesbury. $2.00. 

*Denominational hymn books and books 
of worship. 


Christian Education 

The Educational Work of the Church, 
by N. C. Harner, Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
$1.50. (1939). 

*Christian Education Through the 
Church, by F. M. McKibben, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. $1.00. (1947). The task of the 
church school in leading persons to be 
Christians. 

The Better Church School, by John L. 
Lobingier, Pilgrim Press. $2.00. (1952). 


Church 


I Am a Protestant, by Ray Freeman 
Jenney, Bobbs Merrill. $2.75. (1951). 

*Protestant Backgrounds in History, by 
J. M. Batten, Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.00. 
(1951). A brief story of the development 
of Protestantism. 

The Church of Our Fathers, by R. H. 
Bainton, Scribners. $3.50. (1941). Writ- 
ten for youth but helpful also for adults. 
Illustrated. 


Children 


*Understanding Your Child, by J. L. 
Hymes, Prentice Hall. $2.95. An enter- 
taining book based on a thorough knowl- 
edge of children. 

*Guiding Children in Christian Growth, 
by M. A. Jones, Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
$1.00. (1949). Basic principles in the edu- 
cation of children. 

The Faith of Our Children, by M. A. 
Jones, Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.50. 
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(1943). A ‘‘must” book on what we are 
trying to accomplish with children. 

Religion in the Kindergarten, by R. K. 
Roorbach, Harpers. $2.00. (1949). 

Primary Children Learn at Church, by 
E. L. Smither, Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.50. 
(1944). 

*The Use of the Bible With Children, 
by E. L. Smither, Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
$1.00. (1937). 

Guiding Children in Worship, by Vesta 
Towner, Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.00. 

Music in the Religious Growth of Chil- 
dren, by E. McE. Shields, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. $1.25. (1943). 

The Storyteller in Religious Education, 
by J. P. Brown, Pilgrim Press. $2.00. 
(1951). 

Here’s How and When, by Armilda B. 
Keiser, Friendship Press. $1.50. (1951). 

Discipline, by J. L. Hymes, Teacher’s 
College Columbia University Press. 60c. 
(1949). 

Enjoy Your Child—Ages 1, 2, and 3, 
by J. L. Hymes, Public Affairs. 25c. 
(1948). 

*Teacher Listen—The Children Speak, 
by J. L. Hymes, Jr. State Charities Aid 
Association, 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York City 10. 25c. An excellent guide to 
the emotional prcblems of children. 


Youth 


*About Myself, by N. C. Harner, Chris- 
tian Education Press. $1.75. (1950). 
Helps young people understand themselves 
and others. 

*Guiding Intermediates, by C. M. Bow- 
man, Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.00. (1943). 

*Teenagers—Their Days and Ways, by 
Rowena Ferguson, Nat’) Council of 
Churches. 75c. (1952). By a leader of 
youth who has insight into their pleasures 
and needs. 

The Christian Education of Older 
Youth, by Alleen Moon, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. 75c. (1943). 


Adults 


*Teaching Adults, by F. A. Lindhorst, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.00. (1951). 

*Good Ways to Lead Adults. John 
Knox Press. 35c. A simple outline of how 
to teach adults. 

Informal Adult Education, by M. S. 
Knowles, Association Press. $4.00. Parts I 
and II suggest how to plan and conduct 
sucessful programs in all settings. 

Church Activities for Young Couples, 
by George Gleason, Association Press. 
$1.50. (1949). 

Older People and the Church, by Maves 
and Cedarleaf, | Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
$2.50. (1949). 


Leadership 

Leadership Education in the Local 
Church, by P. H. Gwynn, Westminster 
Press. $2.75. (1952). Pertinent suggestions 
on education of present and prospective 
leaders. 


Teaching—Pupil Study 

Development Tasks and Education, by 
R. J. Havighurst, Longmans Green. $1.00. 
Brief outline of human development and 
its guidance. 


A Growing Person, by F. C. McLester, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. 75c. (1942). 

The Mature Mind, by H. A. Overstreet, 
Norton. $3.50, A stimulating discussion of 
how to achieve maturity. 

*Teaching in the Church School, by F. 
C. McLester, Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.00. 
(1940). How persons learn; methods by 
which they may be guided. 

Decision Through Discussion, by Wil- 
liam Utterback, Rinehart. $1.00. 

*So You Want to Help People, by R. 
M. Wittenberg, Association Press. $3.00. 
(1947). Guidance for counselors and 
teachers. 


Missionary Education in Your Church, | 


by Harner and Baker, Friendship Press. 
$1.75. (1942). A ten-point program for 
increased participation in the missionary 
enterprise. 

World Faith in Action, by Charles Tu- 
dor Leber, Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00. (1951). 

Forward Through the Ages, by Basil 
Mathews, Friendship Press. $2.75. (1951). 

Mission to America, by T. B. Douglass, ~ 
Friendship Press. $1.25. (1951). 


Recreation 
The Fun Encyclopedia, by E. O. Har- 
bin, Abingdon-Cokesbury. $3.95. (1947). | 
Using Drama in the Church, by Mose- | 
ley and Moseley, Bethany Press. 50c. 


Marriage—Family 
When You Marry, by Duvall and Hill, | 
Association Press. $3.00. (1945). te 


*Your Home Can Be Christian, by D. — | 
M. Maynard, Abingdon-Cokesbury. $2.00. || 


(1952). eq 
Our Family Grows Toward God, by M. 

C. Odell, Abingdon-Cokesbury.  50c. 

(1949). 


The Modern Parent and the Teaching | 
Church, by Wesner Fallaw, Macmillan. | 
$2.75. ag 
*Home and Church Working Together, 
by W. N. Hart, Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
$1.00. 


Audio-Visuals 
Church Use of Audio-Visuals, by H. 
E. Tower, Abingdon-Cokesbury. $2.50. 

(1950). 
Using Audio-Visuals in the Church, Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 75c. (1950). 
Audio-Visual Resource Guide, Vols. I, 
II, III, National Council of Churches. 
$1.50 ea. (1950-2). 


Magazines 

Your denominational magazines and the 
International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion are an important part of your library. 


Prices listed are current and sub- 
ject to change. 


Correction 
Mrs. Edward N. Bodholdt, whose | 
picture appears on page 19, has | 


called our attention to an error in | 
the article about her in the Septem- | 


ber issue of the JOURNAL. The 


statement, “In 1950 she went again | 


as director of the entire school” is 
not correct. We regret this error. 
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M@ & Worship Resources 


J ae Department 


by Lillian White Shepard* 


Theme for January: The Gospel of God 


For the Leader: 


To many adults and children, God is 
a word or an idea, not a reality which 
experience. The hope 
back of these services is that the children 
may learn that “God” is the name of a 
wonderful reality that people can actually 
come to know, in their own experience; 
further, that they may begin here and 
now the quest for a personal relationship 
with God, which is the most important 
thing in the world. 

In order to bring this message and 
experience to the children, the leader 
must herself be an earnest and devout 
seeker. It is a sacred responsibility to try 
to lead children into real worship. 

In general the plan of these services is 
to begin with quieting music and words 
that remind the children why they are 
assembled and that summon them to an 
attitude of love and an openness to God. 

All songs are from Hymns for Primary 
Worship, Westminster Press unless other- 
wise indicated. If a song suggested is un- 
familiar to your children read or sing the 
words to them the first time it is used. 


1. Something to Tell 
Worsuip CENTER: a picture of Jesus jin 
the carpenter shop 
PreLtube: No. 186, then the music of 
“Before Worship,” page 103, in The 
Whole World Singing, Friendship Press. 
Sone: ‘Before Worship” 
Catt To WorsHIP: 
Song: Sung to the chorus of “Adeste 
Fideles” 
O come and let us worship, 
O come and let us worship, 
O come and let us worship 
God the Lord. 
Scripture (By leader): “Be still before 
the Lord, and wait patiently for him;” 
Psalms 37:7a (R.S.V.) 
“Father, We Will Quiet Be,” 182 
Listeninc Time: Caution the children 
occasionally that God speaks in our 
hearts, lest any of them get the idea 
he has a voice like ours. 
Conversation: Ask the children if they 
thought of anything during the silence 
' which they think would be good to 
share with the group. Talk of the be- 
ginning of the New Year and the cus- 
tom of wishing people a happy year. 
Soncs: “New Year’s Wish,” 181 and 
“Happy New Year,” page 81, The 
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Whole World Singing. Sing these for 
the children a couple of times unless 
they know them. 


OFFERING: Remind the children of the 
needs for which the money is given; 
have it collected by the children. Use 
as a response, “As the Wise Men 
Brought Their Treasures,” 173. 


Story-TaLk: 


SoMETHING To TELL 
Last week we said we would like to 
keep the Christmas spirit all year. Per- 
haps it will help us to do this if we think 
about Jesus for a few Sundays. 


The Bible does not tell us much about 
Jesus when he was a boy, although we can 
guess about those days. (If the current 
church school lessons are on this subject, 
you can refer to them.) But it does let 
us know that when Jesus grew up he had 
something that he wanted to tell people. 
He wanted to tell people about this so 
much that he was willing to give up his 
business, leave his family and his home 
and travel about the country, not knowing 
many days where he was going to sleep 
that night. 


What was this something that Jesus 
wanted so much to tell people? It was 
what he had learned about God. All the 
years he was living in Nazareth he was 
learning things about God. What he had 
learned about God must have made him 
very happy because he wanted everybody 
else to know those things too. It did not 
matter if he did have to give up earning 
his living. It did not matter if he had 
to give up his work in his nice carpenter 
shop. It did not matter if he had to leave 
his brothers and sisters and his dear 
mother Mary. (His father, Joseph was 
not living anymore.) It did not matter 
if he would not have a comfortable home 
to come back to every night. He did not 
mind at all losing any of these things if 
he could only tell people what he knew 
about God. He felt that God wanted him 
to tell them. 


How had Jesus learned so much about 
God? How did he know for sure about 
God? It was not just from what his 
rabbi-teacher told him in his synagogue 
school. It was not just from what 
his mother and father had told him, 
nor was it just what he had read in 
his Bible, our Old Testament. Nor was 
it just what he had learned from the 
teachers in the temple when he went to 
talk with them at Jerusalem. He knew 
things for sure about God because he had 
learned things directly from God. He 
knew how to listen and talk to God. He 
had found God within himself. He had 
talked with God a great deal. Sometimes 
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he didn’t even talk to God; they were 
just together in silence. God was closer 
to him than his hands and feet. God 
was closer to him than his father and 
mother. God was a part of him and he 
was a part of God. 

This was the wonderful thing he wanted 
to tell to other people. Everybody could 
know God like that. Everybody could live 
with God every day and every minute. 
Everyone could have this wonderful life. 
You can know God just as Jesus did. You 
can find him for yourself. He will talk 
with you. He will live with you. You 
can know him too. 

Speak to Him for he hears, 

and Spirit with Spirit can meet. 
Closer is He than breathing, 
and nearer than hands and feet. 
Tennyson. 
Brier SILENCE 


Sone: “I Talk to God Wherever I May 
Be,” 38 

BenepicTtion: The Lord bless you and 
keep you. 


2. The Good News 


Worsuip CENTER: Use a picture of Jesus 
talking to a small group of people, per- 
haps the fishermen. 

For THE LEADER: From the prelude to 
the listening time, use the suggestions 
from service number 1. 

ConveErRSsATION: On this Sunday or some 
Sunday when there is fresh snow, take 
time to talk about it. Ask what the 
children like about snow. Lead them to 
think not only about what you can do 
with snow, but about its beauty. Have 
they seen it when it lies thick upon 
branches of evergreen trees? Have they 
seen snow drifts like waves of water? 
Have they seen blue shadows on the 
snow? Do they know that every snow 
flake is different and that each is six- 
pointed? Why did God make each one 
so perfect and beautiful? Show them 
pictures of snow flakes and snow scenes 
if you have them. Tell them the Bible 
speaks of snow and ice and read them 
the following verses. 


ScripTurRE: Job 38:22, Psalms 147:16-18 
(R.S.V.) 
Soncs: “Winter Song,’ 24; “For the 


Silence of the Snow,” 26 


CONVERSATION: 

Try to find what the present thinking 
of your pupils is with regard to God. 
Perhaps last week’s worship service has 
led them to be seeking God, more than 
before. Let this be the time principally 
for the children to express their ideas 
rather than for you to give yours. Al- 
though their ideas may seem mistaken to 
you, trust and hope that they will grow 
and expand. Ask an assistant to write 
down the things the children say. Later 
arrange them into a sort of prose-poem 
to read to the children next Sunday. To 
start thinking, you can use such questions 
as this: What do you think about God? 
Have you ever felt that God was with 
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For 


children’s work, 


Order 


35 cents. 


$1.00. 


Single copy, 
Three copies, 


Homes with Children 
PRAYER TIME 


A Book of Devotions for Families with Young Children 
Edited by Edward D. Staples 
More than two hundred suggested devotions for use by 
families with young children, contributed by leaders in 
teachers, and parents—all of various 
denominations — who are experienced in writing for 
young children. 256 pages. 


1908 Grand Avenue 


from The Upper Room Nashville, Tennessee 


you? Would you like to know God? How 
can we learn to know him? Would you 
like to do what God wants you to? How 
can you know what he wants? If it is 
not brought out you may wish to con- 
tribute the thought that the most im- 
portant thing in the world is to know 
and love God and do what he wants you 
to. 
Sonc: “How Strong and Sweet My 

Father’s Care,” 32 
OFFERING: See service 1. 
Story-TAax: 

Tue Goop News or Gop 

In the Bible it says that Jesus came 
into the country of Galilee preaching the 
good news of God. God is right near you, 
he said. Be sorry for all the wrong things 
you have done. Believe in God. 

Did not the people in the little country 


of Galilee know about God? Was it news 
to them? Hadn’t they heard of God? 
Didn’t they believe in him? Oh yes, they 
had heard about God. They believed that 
there was a god. Then why were most 
of them so unhappy and worried? They 
had heard of God, but they did not really 
know him the way Jesus did. They did 
not know that God was right near them 
waiting for them to talk to him. They 
thought he was far away, up in the sky 
somewhere beyond the stars, maybe sitting 
on a_ beautiful golden throne. They 
didn’t know God was in the world and in 
their hearts. They didn’t know that God 
wanted to help them. 

Jesus wanted to tell them what he 
knew about God, He wanted to tell them 
that God was like a good king and his 
kingdom was right in this world. They 
could help God in his kingdom, if they 
would only stop doing wrong and really 


.— See Fee Oristmas Filmstrips 
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{color, manual or records) 


_ According to St. Luke & St. Matthew. | 
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believe in God. 


Jesus wanted all the people to know 
this. He went into villages and talked 
to people about it. He went into their 
churches, which they called synagogues 
and talked to them about God. He went 
down to the Sea of Galilee and told the 
fishermen in their boats. He told the 
tax-collectors in their offices. He told the 
families when he went to their homes. 
He told the soldiers on the street. He 
told the children. He wanted everyone 
to hear this good news: God is here; you 


can know him; he will help you. Be sorry ~ } 


for your sins. Open your hearts to God. 


BrieF SILENCE 


Sone: “I Talk to God Wherever I May 
Be,” 38. iy 

BrengepicTIon: The Lord bless you and 
keep you. 


3. The Power of God 


Worsuip Center: A picture of Jesus 
healing people 
PreLuDE: Music of “For the Silence of 
the Snow,” 26 (if there is snow) other- 
wise “Winter Song,” 24. 
Catt TO WorsHIP: 
Children: I was glad when they said 
to me, 
“Let us go to the house of the Lord!” 
Psalms 122:1 (R.S.V.) 
Leader: . the Lord is in his holy 
temple; 


let all” the earth keep silence before 


him, 
Habakkuk 2:20 (R.S.V.) 
Do you not know that you are God’s 
temple and that God’s spirit dwells in 


you? 
I Corinthians 3:16 (R.S.V.) 
Sone: “Houses of Worship,” page 106, | 
The Whole World Singing (first stanza | 
only) 
Scripture: Psalms 100 in unison (R.S.V.) 
Sonc: “The Lord Hath Done Great 
Things for Us,” 29 
ConversATION: Read the children the 
things they said last week about God. 
See if there is anything more they 
would add today. Remind them of the 
story of last week, that ‘Jesus came 
preaching the good news of God.” Ex- 
plain that the Bible calls the good news 
“gospel,” because that meant “good | 
news” in Jesus’ language. Ask the chil- | 
dren what they think Jesus meant by 
“the kingdom of God.” 
SiteENT MEDITATION 
OFFERING: See suggestion in service 1. 
Srory-TALk: 
Tue Power or Gop 
Many of the people in Galilee wanted 
to hear Jesus preach. So many people 
wanted to hear him that the churches and 
houses in the villages wouldn’t hold them 
all. Jesus had to go out into the wide 
open spaces in the country to preach so 
that there would be room for all the 
people who wanted to hear him. Some- 
times he sat on a mountain and the peo- 
ple gathered around him. Once when 
he was on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, 
the crowd that gathered around him was 
so big they almost pushed Jesus accident- 
ally into the water. Then Jesus asked a 
couple of his fisherman friends to let him 
stand in their boat to preach. The fisher- 
men pushed the boat out a little ways into 
the lake and Jesus preached from there. | 
The people wanted to hear Jesus not 
just because he spoke words about God, 
but because he had the spirit of God. 
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Broaden your church activities 
with REVERE TAPE RECORDER 


In dozens of ways, tape recordings can 
extend and improve the activities of your 
church. As simple to operate as a radio, the 
Revere Tape Recorder captures every 
sound, every voice—anything that can be 
Lt heard!—and reproduces it with life-like 
clarity. Use it to practice your scripture 
reading and sermon delivery . . . for choir 
rehearsals and musical accompaniment... 
to bring complete church services to shut- 
ins ... to record study group sessions and 
important lectures. 


Announcing the New 


TAPE RECORDER 


Here’s the tape recorder that is in a class all 
by itself. Embodying sweeping new advances 
in electronic audio-engineering, Revere brings 
you performance and quality heretofore obtain- 
able only in costly professional broadcast 
equipment. Note these outstanding features: 
“BALANCED-TONE”’ CONTROL— provides pro- 
fessional high fidelity tonal quality. 
EXCLUSIVE INDEX COUNTER —permits instant 
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AUTOMATIC KEY-CONTROLS—record, play or 
stop recorder instantly. J 

_ HIGH-SPEED FORWARD and REWIND LEVER— 
excludes backlash and tearing of tape. 


EXTRA ECONOMY —full two-hour play on each 
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be used for PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM. 


Add to these, all the regular Revere features ee ) 
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speaker. Complete unit weighs only 33 pounds.......... $325.00 
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Available to Students, Teachers, Christian 
Workers and Missionaries at 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
Write Today for FREE Literature 


Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept. JR, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 


He had lived with God so much he was 
like Him; he had God’s spirit. When 
someone who was worried or discouraged 
or frightened met Jesus, just being with 
him would change his feelings, because 


Jesus was like God. Jesus was filled and 
overflowing with the power of God. 
Wherever he went people could feel that 
power and that spirit. 

There have been other people in the 
world who have been with God so much 
that they have become filled with his 
power and his spirit. There was St. Fran- 
cis who lived in the little town of Assisi 
in the country of Italy across the ocean. 
He was so filled with the spirit of God 
and his power that people after they heard 
him preach would be entirely changed. 
People who had quarreled and been ene- 
mies for years would forgive and love 
each other. People would give away large 


baciesionnee 


IN INDIA I asked myself this ques- 
tion when I saw thousands of home- 
less sleeping in the streets of Cal- 
cutta and Bombay. When I saw 
half starved children and “hunger 
limp” babies like the one above. 
IN KOREA (My schedule did not 
permit me to examine the 28 or- 
phanages in which CCF assists 
Korean children). There is only 
ugliness and misery in Korea. Wan- 
dering refugees, little ragged chil- 
dren, destroyed homes. There is 
hardly a family not broken, fathers 
taken prisoners or shot, mothers 
abused and carried off or left dead 
behind a broken wall. A destroyed 
country of rubble, rags, disease, 
hunger and human misery. 

IN JAPAN in the Elizabeth Saun- 
ders Home for GI babies, deserted by 
their American fathers, and 18 other 
CCF orphanages, all over-crowded. 
IN GERMANY where I saw some 
of the several million people who 
are refugees in their own country. 
Those who escaped from East Ger- 
many won their freedom at great 
cost. Few families escaped intact. 
Children, parents, wives and hus- 
bands shot down or dragged off to 
labor camps. Those who escaped are 
destitute. They can’t find work and 
have inadequate food and shelter. 


For information write to: 


Ami My Brother's K eoper? 


The sick little children of India, 
the wandering orphans of Korea, 
that flaxen haired German miss, 
who saw her father killed, does 
God charge me with their plight? 
I have returned from overseas with 
the realization that the Communists 
care enough to make very success- 
ful capital of democracy’s failures 
and with the strong conviction that 
we Americans can not close our 
eyes or stop our ears to the cry of 
a hungry child anywhere in the 
world — black, brown, yellow or 
white. The hungry children of the 
world are more dangerous to us 
than the atom bomb. 

CCF assists children in 97 or- 
phanages in the following coun- 
tries: Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Fin- 
land, Formosa, Indonesia, India, 
Italy, Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lap- 
land, Lebanon, Malaya, Okinawa, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
United States and Western Ger- 
many. You can adopt a child in 
any of these countries for ten dol- 
lars a month and the child’s/name, 
address, picture and information 
about the child will be furnished. 
Correspondence with the child is 
invited. Smaller gifts are equally 
welcome. God sees not the coin 
but the heart that gives it. 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 
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sums of money to the poor. People would 
stop doing the wrong thing they had been 
doing a long time. 


There was a little boy who had the 


spirit of God in his heart. One day the 
little boy, John, was playing with a bigger 
boy. The big boy got angry and struck 
John. John was surprised; he had never 
been treated that way before. He knew 
instantly there was something the matter 
with the big boy. There is always some- 
thing the matter with people when they 
get angry. John was sorry for him. In- 
stantly he threw his arms around the big 
boy to comfort him. We too can have 
the spirit of God, 


CLOsING PRAYER 


4. The Gospel of God Is for You 


Worsuip.. Center: A picture of Jesus 
with the children 


PreLuDE: Music of 
Friend,” 83 

For tHE Leaper: From the call to 
worship to the offering use the same 
service as in number 3, omitting the 
conversation if you feel it is not needed. 
Introduce the silent meditation with 
the words, ‘Seek the Lord while he 
may be found, call upon him while he 
is near;”’ (Isaiah 55:6, R.S.V.) 


Srory-TALk: 
“To Sucu BELONGS THE KINGDOM” 
You have already heard the wonderful 
story of Jesus with the children. You 
know, Jesus’ friends did not want Jesus 
to take time to hold the children on his 
lap and talk with them that day, but 
Jesus said, “Let the children come to me, 
and do not hinder them;” We know some 
songs about this story. Shall we sing them 
now? 
Sones: “I Think When I Read That 
Sweet Story of Old,” 79 
“Tell Me the Stories of Jesus,” 82 
“The Children’s Friend,” 83 


Srory-TaLK: (Continued) 

Yes, as the songs say, Jesus said, “Let 
the children come to me, and do not 
hinder them;” Jesus said something else 
too. He said, “for to such belongs the 
kingdom of heaven.” The good news 


“The Children’s 


about God was for the children, as well | 
as the grown-ups. The kingdom of God | 
belongs to them. They can be in the — | 


family of God. They can serve God and 
obey him. He is their friend, their helper. 

Let us rejoice that the good news about 
God is for us. Let us ask God to help 
us always stay in his kingdom and serve 
him. 


Brier SILENCE 

SumMary oF THOUGHTS IN THE MONTH’S 
SERVICES: 

TuerE Is A Gop 

There is a God in the world; 

A good, a holy God. 

He is a spirit, invisible like the wind. 

He moves in the world making people 
good. 

Whoever loves God more than anything 
else 

He is in God’s kingdom. 

Children can be in God’s kingdom 

For it belongs to them. 

It is good news, it is good news! 

There is a God who loves each one. 

Jesus knew that God and we can know 
him too. 

It is good news, it is good news! 

BenEpvicTion: The Lord be with us and 
keep us, each one, in his kingdom. 
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| Junior Department 


by Arlene S. Hall* 


Theme for January: 
God's World Family 


For the Leader: 


During December juniors have been 

well aware of the Savior’s coming to all 
the world. They have sung, “Go Tell It 
on the Mountains.” This month we want 
to help them be aware of the world-wide 
spread of the gospel, of their brotherhood 
with all peoples. 
' Many groups are studying a particular 
phase of missionary work in their class 
sessions. Through worship experiences 
juniors can come to understand and ap- 
preciate the broader implications of mis- 
sionary work. They can find their places 
as “children of one Father.” 

Three worship services are planned in 
detail. At the end you will find resource 
materials to use in planning the worship 
for the fourth service. 

All hymns are found in Hymns for Jun- 
ior Worship, Westminster Press. These 
hymns appear in other hymnals also. 


1. One Father 

WorsHiep CENTER: World globe and 
dolls representing children of the world 

Catt ro Worsuip: Psalm 117 (R.S.V.) 


Hymn: “The Brotherhood of man,” 99 
Scripture: Acts 17:24-28 (R.S.V.) 
Story: 


Cotor Buinp’ 

And lo, a traveler with a face white 
like new-fallen snow journeyed along a 
winding highway toward a distant city. 
The traveler was very religious. Three 
things the traveler did daily. 

Daily he read from a sacred Book— 
book of beautiful teachings, a Book that 
taught that all men were brothers, having 
a common Father. The white traveler 
_ pondered these sayings and said he be- 
lieved them. 

Daily he knelt to pray to one whom he 
addressed as “Our Father.” 

Daily, too, he gazed at his own white 
face in the wayside brook when no one 
was looking and loved the fair image he 
saw reflected. 

One day he met another traveler who 
was journeying in the same direction. Both 
men drew aside, but they touched each 
other’s garments. Because this other one’s 
face was yellow, the white man said to 
himself: ‘He is deceitful, he is treach- 
erous. He must be because his face is 
not white like mine.” And the white man 
believed these things that he said to him- 
self and hated the yellow man intensely. 
And the yellow man said of the white 
man, “He is proud and conceited and ar- 
rogant. I shall go my way alone.” And 
neither looked closely to see what the 
other was really like. 

The two travelers met others on the 
highway who were not as they were. They 
said of the brown ones: “They are cruel. 
They are wicked. They murder. They 
kill. We fear them because their faces 


_ *Anderson, Indiana. 
 1From Twentieth Century Heroes by Olga Edith 


Gunkle. Copyright, 1930, by Board of Education, 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Used by permission. 
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are not like ours.” 

And when the travelers met a black 
man they said: “He is dangerous. He is 
not as good as we are. We know his face 
is black and not like ours.” 

As the years passed like a rosary of 
days and nights, all the travelers came 
closer to their destination. Each traveler 
hated more intensely all those not of his 
race and thought up good reasons for 
drawing away from them with ill-con- 
cealed loathing. 

One day all the travelers topped a rise 
on the road and quite suddenly found 
themselves within the gates of the city 
which had been the goal of their desire 
for so many years. And the company of 
travelers was so large that there was not 
room for one man to draw away from an- 
other. 

Then they found themselves passing 
through the center of the city. And there 
in the midst of them was a great Radiant 
Presence. 


The white man cried, “Behold how fair 

is the White King!” 

The yellow man shouted, ‘Lo, the ma- 

jestic Yellow King!” 

The brown man _ called, 

mighty Brown King!’ 

The black man exulted, “Glory to the 

mighty Black King!” 

Then they all fell into a dispute as to 
the color of the great King. But the Rad- 
iant Presence interrupted them saying, 
“Oh, my children, my children! How blind 
you are, blind with the earthdust that fell 
into your eyes so that you can not see 
clearly. All these years you have loved 
the colors of your own faces so much that 
you have been blinded to the beauty of 
other men’s souls. All the years, has color 
divided you? Half the sweetness of life 
has missed you with your color blind- 
ness. Would the earth be half so lovely 
if everything were one hue? If all the 
leaves and all the flowers and all the sun- 
sets were brown, how monotonous a place 
the earth would be! While you were on 
earth, did you draw away with loathing 
from the poppy because it was not yellow 
like the sunflower? Did you hate the grass 
because it was green instead of crystal 
clear like the stream? 

“My little children, in this city color 
does not matter. Here it is only the heart 
that matters and the radiance of the soul. 
Shake the earthdust from your eyes and 
look about you and tell me what you see.” 

And the yellow man looked at the 
brown man and whispered, “I see no 
color. Only a shining radiance.” 

The white man looked at the black 
man and cried wonderingly, ‘I see no col- 
or. Only a soul of shining beauty.” 

They they who had thought of them- 
selves as black and white and brown and 
yellow looked at each other deeply and 
said gently, “Brother, my brother.” 

And then they knelt down, all the radi- 
ant souls, and looked at the King. And 
behold, they saw him not as black or 
white or yellow or brown, but as a Great 
Radiance, a shining Soul. So kneeling to- 
gether they murmured, “Our Father.” 
PRAYER: The Lord’s Prayer (in unison) 


Hymn: “A Prayer for Peace,” 105 
2. All God's Children 


WorsHip CENTER: Same as last week 


“Hail, the 


with a picture of the moon on the wall 
behind the worship table 
Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 97:1 (R.S.V.) 
Hymn: “Brothers of the Faith” (In Christ 
There Is No East or West), 89 


Scripture: Psalm 104:1-2, 19, 33-34 
(R.S.V.) . 
Hymn: “All Creatures of Our God and 


King,” 14 (omit stanza 6) 


LEADER: We know that God is very great 
when we think about the world he has 
created. Have you sometimes looked out 
of your window at night at the silvery 
moon and wondered about all the peo- 
ple of the world who might be looking 
at the moon at that very moment? As 
you admire its beauty, what is the Chi- 
nese, African, Italian, or Indian think- 
ing about as he looks at the same moon? 
Five juniors are going to help us think 
about possible answers to that question. 

INCIDENTS: 

Tue Moon Is My Frienp? 


First Junior: Puli looked up at the 
moon through the swaying palm leaves 
from his place beside the fire. His family 
had already gone inside the hut and curled 
up on the sleeping mats. But Puli was 
thinking. He liked the soft warm night 
breeze, and the sounds from the African 
jungle. The song of the river came faint- 
ly to him through the night. 

“Td like to be up there and look down 
here,” Puli said to the moon. “The river 
and the jungle would look different from 
up there.” And the moon seemed to smile 
at him as it sailed slowly on. 

Second Junior: Peter looked up at the 
moon too, from the window of his attic 
room in Italy. It seemed to Peter he had 
never been so tired, for all day long un- 
der the blazing sun he had rubbed and 
polished the shoes of the tourists. He 
sighed with weariness as he stretched his 
aching back. The sun was too hot to be 
friendly but the moon was soft and close. 

*”You are my friend,” Peter said sleep- 
ily. “Good night, moon.” 

Third Junior: Richard lay on the grass 
in front of his home in Indiana. It had 
been a busy day for him—studying hard 
all day in school, racing out the minute 
school was over to play ball in the vacant 
lot, riding his bicycle with the other boys 
in the evening. Richard liked busy days, 
but he felt tired and sleepy now. He 
looked up at the moon. 

“I'd like to travel with you,” he said. 
“You must see lots of different people and 
places around the world. Sometime I’m 
going around the world, too.” And Rich- 
ard went to his room to dream all night 
about the strange places he would see 
some day. 

Fourth Junior: Ching Li watched the 
moon as it moved through the branches 
of the plum tree in the family garden in 
China. It sailed so easily from one branch 
to another. Ching Li knew it was not 
quite that easy for him, especially when 
his father caught him climbing in the tree. 
A little bird chirped sleepily from the top 
branch where it swayed in the breeze. 

“Go to sleep, little bird,’ Ching Li 
called softly. ‘““The moon will take good 
care of you till morning.” 

Fifth Junior: Reeta sat in the vesper 
circle on the veranda of the girls’ school 
in India. Miss High was reading from the 
Bible. “Bless the Lord, O my soul,’ she 
read. Reeta looked up at the moon so far 


2From Comrade, September 30, 1951. Used by 
permission of the Gospel Trumpet Company. 
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up in the sky. She thought God must be 
something like the moon, friendly and 
smiling. “God knows every boy and girl 
in the world by name,” Miss High was 
saying. “He loves all of us and wants us 
to love him.” God made the moon, Reeta 
knew. God must love people to make so 
many beautiful things for them. “Tell God 
I love him too,” Reeta whispered to the 
moon, just as she bowed her head for 
prayer. 

Hymn: “All Creatures of Our God and 

King,” 14, stanza 6 


Prayer: Our Father, we thank You for 
the beautiful world you have created. 
Thank You for making the sun, the 
moon, and the stars for all your world 
children to enjoy. As you have cared for 
us, our Father, may we care for one 
another. Amen. 


3. God's World Family in Need 


Worsuip CEnTeER: Picture “The Healer” 
by Copping 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 105:1 (R.S.V.) 

Hymn: “We've a Story to Tell to the Na- 
tions,” 90 

ScriptuRE: Matthew 28:19-20 (R.S.V.) 
(to be read or repeated in unison) 

Hymn: “Brothers of the Faith” (In Christ 
There Is No East or West), 89 

Picture Strupy: 


“Tur HEALER” By COpPpPING 
Let us look at this picture in silence 
a few moments. 


In far-off Africa the natives are well ac- 
quainted with sickness and disease. They 
have seen their loved ones suffer and not 
known what to do. Many of them live far 
away from any medical aid. Perhaps they 
seek the aid of a witch doctor. Yet their 
hearts are heavy with suffering and sick- 
ness. Who will help them? Does no one 
care? 


To the native village comes the mis- 
sionary doctor. He comes with his knowl- 
edge of sickness and health, his instru- 
ments and medicines, and his loving heart. 
His heart must be heavy with concern for 
these who need help so desparately. 

In this picture you see the missionary 
doctor ministering to a sick boy. The boy 
is so ill that he cannot even sit up. The 
mother watches her son’s face anxiously 
to see if there is any change in his condi- 
tion. Her heart is filled with fear and 
hope. 

The missionary looks at the lad tender- 
ly. In his hand he holds medicine or cool- 
ing water. Probably he has already done 
something for the boy and is waiting to 
see the boy’s reaction. 

Nearby are two others watching the boy 
anxiously, Their faces are also filled with 
hope and fear. Evidently one of the on- 
lookers has a sore arm. A bandage is 
wrapped around it. The man holds the 
arm as if to protect it. 

We cannot look at the missionary or 
the natives very long without having our 
eyes drawn to the shadowy figure of Jesus 
Christ. The group does not seem to be 
aware of his presence, but he is there. 
Jesus looks at the boy with love and com- 
passion, just as he looked on the sick of 
Judea long ago. His arm is outstretched to 
the follower who carries on his ministry 
of love and healing. We cannot help feel- 
ing that the artist Copping has chosen a 
most fitting title for this picture. He calls 
it “The Healer.” 


ListENING Music: 
World,” 89 
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“Brothers of All the 


GuWDED PRAYER: 

Le us thank God for Jesus who taught 
and healed in Judea. 
(Silence ) 

Let us praise him that Jesus’ loving 
ministry of teaching and healing is being 
continued around the whole world. (Si- 
lence ) 

Let us give thanks for missionaries who 
carry the gospel to every part of the 
world. (Silence) 

Let us pray that God will give them 
wisdom, courage, and love to continue this 
important work. (Silence) 

As we think of the needs of our ‘broth- 
ers around the world, let us ask God’s 
help. (Silence) 

Let us think of the needs in our own 
neighborhood and ask God to make us 
know how we can minister to these needs 
in His name. (Silence) 

Let us give thanks for Jesus’ promise, 
“Lo, I am with you always.” (Silence) 

Amen. 

Hymn: “Go Ye Who Bear the Word!,” 88 
BENEDICTION: The grace of the Lord 

Jesus Christ and the love of God and 

the fellowship of the Holy Spirit be with 

you all. Amen. 


4. Resource Material 


RESPONSIVE READING: Psalm 67 (R.S.V.) 

Leader: May God be gracious to us and 
bless us and make his face to shine upon 
us, that thy way may be known upon 
earth, thy saving power among all nations. 

Response: Let the peoples praise thee, 
O God; let all the peoples praise thee! 

Leader: Let the nations be glad and 
sing for joy, for thou dost judge the peo- 
ples with equity and guide the nations 
upon earth. 

Response: Let the peoples praise thee, 
O God; let all the peoples praise thee! 

Leader: The earth has yielded its in- 
crease; God, our God, has blessed us. God 
has blessed us; let all the ends of the 
earth fear him! 

Response: Let the peoples praise thee, 
O God; let all the peoples praise thee! 


Porm: “If I Knew You” 


If I knew you and you knew me, 

If both of us could clearly see, 

And with an inner light, divine 

The meaning of your heart and mine; 
I’m sure that we should differ less, 
And clasp our hands in friendliness; 
Our thoughts would pleasantly agree: 
If I knew you and you knew me. 

—Author unknown 


SPEAKER: 


Ask a foreign student, a missionary, or 
a missionary candidate to speak to your 
juniors. The foreign student could tell 
about Christians and Christian work in 
his country. The missionary could tell 
about his work. The missionary candidate 
could share with the boys and girls his 
thoughts about the work he hopes to do 
and explain why he wants to do this work. 
Be sure to allow time for juniors to ask 
questions of the speaker after he has made 
his presentation. 


Stwes, FILMsTRIPS, AND EXHIBITS 

Obtain these from your denominational 
headquarters. Write early so there will be 
time to get these visual materials. 
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by Laura A. Athearn* 


Theme for January: Growing in 
Wisdom and Stature 


For the Leader: 


The theme for this month is intended 
to provide a growing experience in wor- 
ship through consideration of the develop- 
ment of the Youth Jesus. 

In all your preparation for worship keep 
in mind the interests and needs of your 
own Junior High group. Choose materials 
which seem to be most helpful when there 
is a choice of materials provided. 

Additional source materials may be 
found through using selections from The 
Hidden Years by John Oxenham (Pub- 
lished by Longmans Green and Com- 
pany). 

Another source of inspirational material 
would be the use of a film strip such as, 
“When Jesus Was a Boy,” 61 frames, col- 
or, Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, TIlli- 
nois. 


1. A New Year's Beginning 
WorsuHip CENTER: 

_ Use a large picture of the Boy Christ, 
such as the detail from Hoffmann’s 
“Christ Among the Doctors.” Hang the 
picture on the wall, and cover with dra- 
peries which may be pulled aside by a boy 
and girl during the playing of the pre- 
lude. If you have Christmas greens avail- 
able make an arrangement on the table 
with one tall white candle in the center. 


PreLuDE: Handel’s “Largo” or Hymn 
Se lune Dix 


Catt To Worsuip: Psalms 100 (R.S.V.) 

(as Choral Reading) ‘ 

Verse 1: Dark solo voice. 

Verse 2: Dark voices 

Verse 3: Light voices 

Verse 4: Light solo voice 

Verse 5: Unison 
Hymn: “As With Gladness Men of Old,” 

or “From the Eastern Mountains.” 
LEADER: 

This is Epiphany Sunday, the day on 
which the Church commemorates the visit 
of the Wise Men to the child Jesus. We 
like to recall the mystery and magnificence 
of that event. 

This is also the first Sunday of the New 
Year. It is a time when we may set new 
goals for our worship and fellowship to- 
gether. The achievements and difficulties 
of the past year are behind us. We can 
build on the good that we accomplished, 
and avoid the mistakes we made. We are 
older and wiser and we can become bet- 
ter persons with the help of God. 


Scripture Reapinc: (Choose one) 
1. Matthew 2:1-12 (R.S.V.) 
2. Hebrews 12:1-2, 28 (R.S.V.) 
3. Psalms 90 (R.S.V.) 
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junior High Department 


Hymn: “O God, Our Help in Ages Past.” 
LEADER: 

One of the great men of our country 
once wrote some New Year resolutions 
which are so fine that they still help per- 
sons to think of ways in which they would 
like to make their lives better. Let us 
consider the New Year resolutions of 
Jonathan Edwards: 

“Resolved to live with all my might 
while I do live. 

“Resolved never to lose one moment 
of time, to improve it in the most profit- 
able way I can. 

“Resolved never to do anything which I 
should despise or think meanly of in an- 
other. 

“Resolved never to do anything out of 
revenge. 

“Resolved never to do anything which 
I should be afraid to do if it were the last 
hour of my life.” 

(Source unknown) 
Hymn: “Ring Out, Wild Bells,” or “All 
Beautiful the March of Days.” 
Lirany OF THE NEW YEAR: 

Leader: That we may have courage to 
face our mistakes and resolved to correct 
the wrong, 

Response: O God, help us and guide us 
in the New Year. 

Leader: That we may control our selfish 
desires and give loving consideration to 
others, 

Response: O God, help us and guide us 
in the New Year. 

Leader: That we may find new and 
better ways to worship and serve thee, 

Response: O God, help us and guide us 
in the New Year. 

Leader: That we may join with Chris- 
tian people everywhere in seeking to bring 
peace and good will to our world, 

Response: O God, help us and guide us 
in the New Year. 

Hymn: “I Would Be True,” or “Lead 

On, O King Eternal.” 

BENEDICTION: 

O God, help us to choose the way of 
righteousness throughout the year before 
us so that we may be able in all things 
to please thee. Amen. 


2. Reaching High 
Worsuip CENTER: Use a picture of 

Christ in his manhood, such as the de- 

tail from Hofmann’s “Christ and the 

Rich Young Ruler,’ or Zimmerman’s 

“Christ and the Fishermen.” Arrange 

table or altar with opened Bible and 

lighted candles. 
PRELUDE: “Crusader’s Hymn.” 
Cai To Worsuip: Psalms 138:1, 2 
Hymn: “Fairest Lord Jesus.” 
Scripture: Ephesians 4:13-16 (R.S.V.) 
LEADER: 

When Jesus was growing up in Naza- 
reth, he must have felt the desire to begin 
his life-work, even before he was fully 
grown. He had to grow up to the full 
stature of the Man of God. No doubt his 
growth was helped by the way he reached 
up to God, his heavenly Father. 

Jesus was well-acquainted with the 
Bible of his day. Probably his growing life 


was stimulated by the stories of great per- 
sons of Hebrew history which we find in 
our Old Testament. We, too, may find 
help and inspiration through these same 
stories. 


Story: See Sketches of Bible characters 


below. You may choose either Joshua or 
Esther. 


Hymn: “Break Thou the Bread of Life.” 


SENTENCE PRAYERS: (These may be given 
by members of the group who should 
be asked in advance. If help is needed 
in phrasing these prayers, the following 
Scripture references may be helpful: 
Psalms 51:10; 119:33-34; 65:2-4; 86: 
10.) 

Hymn: “Rejoice, the Lord is King.” 

BenepIcTION: Psalms 67:1-2 (R.S.V.) 


3. Growing in Favor With God 


Worsuip Center: Build up a series of 
substantial steps, three will be sufficient. 
At the top place your altar or table, and 
on it place a single tall white candle 
which should be lighted during the call 
to worship. 


PRELUDE: Hymn Tune, “Nicaea.” 


Catt To Worsuip: (Choose one) Isaiah 
40:26 or Isaiah 61:1-3. (R.S.V.) 


Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy,’ or “O Wor- 
ship the King.” 
PRAYER: 
O God, our heavenly Father, we are 
glad that we can call you Father. We 
praise you for sending Jesus Christ into 


the world to teach men to pray “Our 
Father.” 


Help us, O God, to learn from Jesus 
who grew in your favor when he was but 
a Youth. May we grow in our knowledge 
and understanding of your goodness. Give 
us a new vision of Yourself, we pray, so 
that we may continue to reach up to You, 
and grow in your favor. (Followed by 
“The Lord’s Prayer’’) 


Scripture: Matthew 3:13-17 (R.S.V.) 


Hymn: “Ye Fair Green Hills of Galilee,” 
or “O Son of Man, Our Hero.” 


Hymn INTERPRETATION: 


“O Master WorkKMAN OF THE Racz.” 
_ Sometimes we find a beautiful expres- 
sion in music or poetry which helps us 
when we want to show how we feel about 
Jesus. This hymn is one example. 

The words of this hymn were written by 
Dr. Jay T. Stocking, a well-known min- 
ister. He was a leader in many movements 
for the cause of righteousness. He followed 
the way of Christ, and through his cre- 
ative thought expressed in this hymn we 
may find a way to express our apprecia- 
tion of his life. 

Dr. Stocking, when he was asked how 
he happened to write this hymn, said that 
the words came to him as he watched a 
carpenter at work, and was reminded of 
the Master Carpenter. 

The words of this hymn picture the 
Carpenter shop at Nazareth, but they do 
not leave us there. We may take the spirit 
of the Nazareth Youth into our own 
homes, our workshops and our schools. 

Read the first stanza in unison. Notice 
that this is a prayer in which we thank 
God for the boyhood faith of Jesus. 

Read the second stanza. This too, is a 
prayer in which we ask that the Master 
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carpenter build us a tower that will help 
us reach up to God. 

Read the third stanza. The prayer is 
continued as we pray for three things, 
a knowledge of God’s will, a good con- 
science, and a true purpose. 

Read through silently again while the 
music is being played. 

Sing the entire hymn. 

BENEDICTION 


4. Growing in Favor With Man 

Worsuip CENTER: Arrange altar or table 
with globe, or hang a map of the world 
on the wall above it. You may want to 
place offering plates on the altar for a 
special missionary offering. 

PRELUDE: Hymn Tune “Canonbury.” 

Catt To Worsuip: I John 3:11, 18 
(R.S.V.) 


Litany oF PratsE: (Your own worship 


committee can make a litany which will 
express praise of Christ). 
Hymn: “Let all the World in Every Cor- 
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ner Sing” or “Far Round the World.” 
Leaver: Since Jesus’ day men and 
women who are his followers carry on 
Christian service in his name. We have 
been thinking much about Africa this 
month. We know that our missionaries are 
following Christ’s example in helping the 
people of that continent. We may listen 
now to a story of one of the first mission- 
aries to Africa. 


Story: David Livingstone (See story be- 
low.) 


OFFERING 


Hymn: “Heralds of Christ,” or ‘“March- 
ing With the Heroes.” 


5. Christ Our Standard 
WorsHip CENTER: 


Provide a very simple background using 
white draperies, and a white covering on 
the table or altar. Arrange evergreens 
against the draperies. On the table or altar 
place a tall white lighted candle in the 
center. Around the tall candle arrange 
three smaller ones, one each, of blue, red 
and yellow. Light the tall candle before 
the service begins. The small ones will be 
lighted as indicated in the service. 


PreLupe: “Londonderry” (Hymn Tune) 


Catt To Worsuip: (Choose one.) Psalms 
9:1-2; Isaiah 35:1-2; Psalms 21:1-3. 
(R.S.V.) 

Hymn: “OQ Master Workman of the 
Race,’ or “Young and Radiant, He is 
standing.” 

ScripTURE ReEapinc: (Choose one or 
more) Galatians 4:4-7; Acts 2:22-28; 
John 1:29-34. (R.S.V.) 


DRAMATIG CONVERSATION: 

Leader: The Christian religion centers 
around the person of Jesus Christ. 

Unseen Voice: (Reads with expression 
John 3:16) 

Ist Speaker: How does it happen that 
a Person who lived nearly 2000 years ago 
could send his influence down the years to 
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our own day, when countless numbers of 
the world’s great ones have been long for- 
gotten? 

Girl: (Rises from audience and goes to 
front of room) I believe that his great in- 
fluence has been kept alive because he 
gave the world a perfect example of truth, 
I believe we should accept his standard of 
truth, and so I will light the light of truth 
to show us the way. (Goes to altar and 
lights the blue candle). 

Unseen Voice: John 14:6 (R.S.V.) 

2nd Speaker: Why is it that Christianity 
helps people to live better? 

Boy: (Comes forward from the audi- 
ence ) 

Jesus is the perfect example of good- 
ness, because he came to show what God 
is like. I believe we should accept his. 
standard of goodness, and try to follow it, 
and so, I light the light of goodness to 
show us the way. (Lights yellow candle). 

Unseen Voice: Ephesians 5:9-10 
(R.S.V.) 

3rd Speaker: How does it happen that 
Christianity has been able to endure in 
spite of persecution and opposition? Jesus 
was crucified, and great numbers of his 
followers laid down their lives for the sake 
of their faith. 

Girl or Boy: (Comes forward from the 
audience ) 

Jesus gave the world the greatest ex- 
ample of courage it has ever known, cour- 


age to live and to die for the sake of | 


others. I believe that we should accept the 
standard of his courage, and so I light this 
light of courage to show us the way. 
(Lights red candle.) 


Hymn: “I Would Be True.” 


Ciostnc PRAYER: Go with us, heavenly — 
Father, as we leave this place of wor- 
ship. Help us to make the standards of 
Christ real in our everyday lives. Bless 
us as we seek to follow thee. Amen. 


Stories 
|. Joshua, Man of God 


Joshua was one of the great men of Old 
Testament times. He was born in slavery 
in Egypt when the Children of Israel were 
cruelly treated by their Egyptian masters. 
He must have been young when Moses 
liberated his people.-. His fine character 
and loyalty came to the attention of 
Moses, for he was one of twelve spies 
sent into Canaan to reconnoiter. He was 
one of two who reported that though the 
land was held by strong people, the He- 
brew people could take it. 


When Moses was near the end of his 
life, and a new leader was needed, Joshua 
was chosen to take over the difficult task 
of possessing the land of Canaan. He was 
big enough for his task. He led the people 
into Canaan, helped divide the land 
among the tribes of Israel, and united the 
people into the beginning of a nation. 


2. Esther, A Brave Queen 


There were not many women among 
the heroic people of Israel remembered 
for their good deeds. This was because, 
until the coming of Christ, women did not 
have a generally-recognized place of honor. 

Esther was an orphan girl, living in 
Captivity at the time when Persia was 
master of the ancient world. She was 
brought up by an uncle, Mordecai, who 
had a great desire to have the Hebrew 
people restored to their own country. He 
taught Esther the religion of the one true 
God. He also trained her in obedience 
and held before her the ideal of righteous- 
ness. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Because she was beautiful, resourceful 
and sincere Esther was chosen to be queen 
by the Persian ruler. She did not let this 
great honor or the gay life of the court 
turn her away from her God or from her 
purpose to help her own people. 

Esther learned of a wicked plot to de- 
stroy her people. She had courage. She 
thought of a way to save them. She went 
in alone, unannounced and unsummoned, 
to the king. She told him of her Hebrew 
birth and pleaded for the lives of her 
people. She was able to do this because 
she recalled the words of her uncle Mor- 
decai who had told her, “Who knoweth 
whether thou art not come to the kingdom 
for such a time as this?” 

Her bravery saved the Hebrew people, 
and gave them a new chance for life and 
freedom. Today, Jewish people the world 
over keep the Feast of Purim in remem- 
brance of Esther who was loyal to her 
king, her people, and her God. She grew 
up to the stature of a queen. 


3. David Livingstone 


David Livingstone was born in Scot- 
land in 1817. He was the son of a poor 
cloth maker, and lived in a manufactur- 
ing town near Glasgow. At ten years of 
age he went to work in the cotton mills, 
working fourteen hours a day for very 
small pay. He was hungry for knowledge 
and read books of all kinds in his spare 
time. He was especially interested in 
books of exploration, and he read ac- 
counts of the work of missionaries in many 
parts of the world. He finally decided 
to study to become a missionary. In spite 
of his great struggle with poverty, he 
studied medicine and theology. At twen- 
ty-seven years of age he was ready to go 
to China to his work. But before he set 
sail, he met a man named Dr. Moffatt, 
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an English missionary to Africa. Living- 
stone was greatly thrilled with the stories 
the Doctor told especially when he said: 
“On a clear morning, I have counted the 
smoke of a hundred villages northward 
where there has never been a missionary.” 
He made up his mind then that he would 
go to Africa. 


In 1840 David Livingstone landed at 
Port Natal in Africa. It was an unknown 
land, a “dark” continent which this fear- 
less man was to conquer for Christ and 


for civilization. He taught, preached, 
healed, and explored this unknown land. 
He endured unimaginable hardships, 


braved dangers unknown to white men 
before his time, all that he might bring 
the light of God’s truth to the people of 
this dark land. The people learned to 
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love him, and to understand the Gospel 
he preached through the beauty of char- 
acter they saw in his daily acts of kindness, 
and his untiring service in behalf of his 
fellowmen. 


(For further source material see More 
Than Conquerors, by Ariadne Gilbert; 
also The Book of Courage by Hermann 
Hagadorn). 
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(Sonia High cred, Young 
P vople’s Departments 


by William R. Terbeek* 


Theme for January: New Free- 
doms 


To the Worship Committee: 


As we begin the new year, we become 
aware of new freedoms which young peo- 
ple will enjoy in the days ahead. The 
purpose of these services is to define more 
clearly the working of God in the events 
of our lives. The structure of the services 
is only suggestive. You are free to use 
all or part of the material in any way that 
will emphasize to your group that God is 
a vital part of your growing experience, 
and that commitment to Him through 
Jesus Christ brings the greatest possible 
freedom. 


1. The Son Makes You Free 


Worsuip SCENE: 

Mount on the back of a bed sheet or 
other plain-colored thin material the pro- 
file of the head of a girl or boy, face 
pointing upward, looking at a cross, also 
mounted on the cloth. Direct a light from 
behind the cloth so the silhouette of the 
profile and cross are clearly visible on the 
side toward the group. It will help if the 
room is darkened. Also, if the hanging 
cloth is framed with a colored drape and 
plants or flowers, it will be a more attrac- 
tive worship center. Experiment with this 
idea until it is satisfactory to you. 


CALL To WorsHIP: 

“In God is neither sorrow, nor grief, 
nor trouble. Wouldst thou be free from 
all grief and trouble, abide and walk in 
God, and to God alone.’—Johannes Eck- 
hart. 


Hymn: ‘“There’s a Wideness 
Mercy” 


Scripture: John 8:31-38 (R.S.V.) 


MEDITATION: 

Leader: In all ages and at all times, 
the person who lives in Christ finds true 
freedom. It is freedom in the sense of 
growing into the fulness of life. It is not 
being freed from doing any work at all; 
rather it is finding the capability to do the 
work God wants to be done. The more 
we understand the truth, the greater is 
the task to make that truth known to all 
who would live by it. An ancient debate 
makes clear that Christ is truly the great 
Emancipator. 


Narrator: Origen and Celsus, at the 
time of their great debate in the early part 
of the third century after Christ, ex- 
changed these words. 

Celsus: “Ha! You can’t believe in such 
a Christ! What a strange teacher. Why, 
while other teachers call to the clean and 
the upright, this man you worship is fol- 
lowed about by the rag, tag, and bobtail of 
humanity. Don’t tell me that he is the 
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in God’s 


1? 


son of the gods 

Origen: “Yes; but he does not leave 
them the rag, tag, and bobtail of human- 
ity; but out of material you would have 
thrown away as useless, he fashions men, 
giving them back their self-respect, en- 
abling them to stand up on their feet and 
look God in the eyes. They were cowed, 
cringing, broken things. But the Son has 
made them free.” 

Narrator: Coming down the centuries, 
another great Christian, Phillips Brooks, 
spoke pointedly of freedom in Christ. 

Reader: “Christ is the embodiment of 
human liberty. In His own personal life 
and in everything that He did and said, 
He was forever uttering the great gospel 
that man, in order to become his complet- 
est, must become his freest, that what a 
man did when he entered into a new life 
was to pen a new region in which new 
powers were to find their exercise, in 
which he was to be able to be and to do 
things which he could not be and do with 
a more restricted life. It is the accept- 
ance of that idea, it seems to me, that 
makes us true disciples of Christ and of 
that great gospel, and that transfigures ev- 
erything.’” 

Porm: 
Tue FairH or Curist’s FREEMEN 


Our faith is in the Christ who walks 
With men today, in street and mart; 
The constant Friend who thinks and talks 

With those who seek him with the heart. 


His gospel calls for living men 

With singing blood and minds alert; 
Strong men, who fall to rise again, 

Who strive and bleed, with courage girt. 


We serve no God whose work is done, 
Who rests within his firmament; 
Our God, his labors but begun, 
Toils evermore, with power unspent. 


God was and is and e’er shall be; 
Christ lived and loved—and loves us 
still; 
And man goes forward, proud and free, 
God’s present purpose to fulfill. 
—Thomas Curtis Clark° 


Hymn: “Just As I Am, Thine Own To 
Be”’ 


PRAYER LITANY: 

Leader: As captives in a world groping 
blindly for goodness, we resolve to be free 
to search for the good which Jesus glori- 
fied. 

Group: O Lord, help us to find courage 
to be free in Christ, in the midst of those 
who are slaves to the world. 

Leader: In our way of life which causes 
us to seek approval of ourselves, we re- 
solve to be alert to needs rather than cus- 
toms. 

Group: O God, help us to meet the 
deep needs of our spirits, that we may not 
become creatures of habit. 

Leader: At a time when many faiths 
demand the loyalty of persons everywhere, 
we resolve to demonstrate the eternal 
Christian faith in Jesus Christ. 


1See Origen, Against Celsus, III. 59. 
2Stuber, The Christian Reader, p. 429. Asso- 
ciation Press, 1952. 


8Christ in Poetry, Association Press, 1952. p. 246. 


Group: Dear Lord, help us to live the 
faith of Christ’s free men. 

Leader: In answer to those who deny 
the active participation of God in history, 
we resolve to witness to the working of 
God in every area of our own lives. 


Group: Our Heavenly Father, keep us © 


free to reflect thy spirit and to do thy will, 
for the sake of the Christ, Amen. 
Hymn: “Just As I Am, Thine Own To 


Be,” verses 3, 4 
BENEDICTION 


2. Freedom and Responsibility 
To Tue Worsuip CoMMITTEE: 
Select two boys who are qualified actors 


to take these parts. Their attitude will | |) 


determine whether or not this can be an 


-effective worship service. 


Scene: Use a worshipful lounge in your 
church, or reproduce such a. lounge in 
your class room. Arrange an appropriate 
altar setting with cross or open Bible and 
candles, a picture of Christ, or other wor- 
ship center. Place two large chairs at 
angles to the altar, so persons in the chairs 
can be partly seen by the group. The time 
is shortly before the evening young peo- 
ple’s meeting. Chuck is in one chair, gaz- 
ing reverently upon the altar. 


Catt To WorsuHIP: 
(R.S.V.) 
Hymn: “These Things Shall Be: 
ier Race” 
DRAMATIZATION: 
(Bob enters, sits in other chair) | 
Bob: Hi, Chuck, you’re here early, 
aren’t you? 
Chuck: Oh, hi. Guess I am early. How 
about yourself? 
Bob: I came to set up the worship cen- 
ter, but why are you just sitting here? 
Chuck: Nothing doing at home, so I 
came on down. 


a Loft- 


Bob: You look like you are thinking — 


about something. 

Chuck: Guess I am. We got into a dis- 
cussion at home, and... f 

Bob: Oh, now I get it. It’s more com- 
fortable here at the moment, huh? What 
was the problem? 

Chuck: Same old .thing, my going out 


John 4:23, 24 


j 
| 


too much. They say they want to see me — 
once in a while. We all got heated up, so _ 


I came here, to think it over. <4 

Bob: Having trouble with your freedom, 
I guess. Funny thing, I was talking the 
same question over with my folks the other 
night, and they admitted they should be 
more lenient with me, except they are 
never sure that I can really take care of 
myself. I admitted I was eager to get out 
on my own, but that I didn’t know all 
the answers and sometimes needed their 
advice. 

Chuck: I wish I could talk to my par- 
ents like that. \ 

Bob: I do feel free to do that. We trust 
each other to talk frankly, I guess. Trust 
seems to be a big part of the freedom idea. 

Chuck: Before you came in I was think- 


ing about the text of the sermon this | 
morning, and it makes sense now that you || 


mention freedom. 

Voice: (Reads Galatians 5:13,14.) 

Chuck: I suppose we should substitute 
“parents” for “neighbors.” 

Bob: I guess that’s part of it. There is 
freedom in love for other people, but also 
responsibility. 

Chuck: I feel a new freedom now that 
I can drive the car. Free to go where I 
please, with the folks’ okay; free to use 
the power and strength from the car itself, 
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free to help people, or to hurt them. 

Bob: When we gain new freedoms, we 
gain new responsibilities. 

Chuck: That’s certainly true when you 
try to be a Christian in dealing with par- 
oe in driving the car, in everything we 

0. 

Voice: In the words of Martin Luther: 
“A Christian man is the most free lord of 
all, and subject to none; a Christian man 
is the most dutiful servant of all, and 
subject to everyone.’ 

Chuck: To be free as a Christian, we 
must allow Christ to give us an inner 
peace and freedom, yet we must be slaves 
to the needs of all persons everywhere. 
That’s a big order. 

Bob: Yet it means something. It’s 
hard to realize, oftentimes, but we are 
the happiest when we are helping some- 
one else in the biggest and best way we 
can. 

Chuck: That's when you really feel 
free—free from worry about yourself, free 
from fear of failure, free from the greedy 
expectations of the ordinary world. 

Bob: I’ve found life is not complete in 
any other way except through real Chris- 
tian living. 

Chuck: Gee, this has been the best 
talk I’ve ever had with anyone, to think 
clearly about the freedom I have as a 
Christian, yet to see the great responsi- 
bility to do all I can to help others. Guess 
I'd better start with the people at home. 

Several voices in another room, singing 
the last two measures of the first verse 
of the hymn, “O Jesus, I Have Promised.” 

Chuck: O Jesus, I have promised—to 
find my freedom by serving thee. Let’s 


stay here, Bob, and sing with the others. 


Hymn: “O Jesus, I Have Promised.” 


Chuck: (closing prayer) Dear God, we 
have problems that seem so mountainous 
to us, yet to thee they are as nothing. 
Grant us the vision and perception to 
look beyond narrow limitations to the 
greater freedom of companionship with 
thee. We do not ask for release from dif- 
ficult situations; we do pray for strength 
to grow through tension and _ sharing. 
Help us to find our greatest freedom 
serving thee. In the name of thy Son, 


_ Jesus Christ, Amen. 
_ 3. Choose This Day... 


_ To tHe Worsuip CommMITTEE: 


Design a worship center that is symbolic 
of the wide road that leads to destruc- 


_ tion, and the narrow road that leads to 


life, of which Jesus spoke. Perhaps the 


| marrow road could point to a head of 
_ Christ, the wide road branching from it 


at the base. Be sure to keep a good bal- 


ance between a symbolic design suggest- 


ing the responsibility of choice, and a 

literal drawing of two roads. A spotlight 

focused upon the scene will add to its 
attractiveness. 

PRELUDE OF SILENCE: (Lead the mem- 
bers of the group into the worship 
room singly, asking each to remain in 
silence. ) 

Invocation: Prepare our spirits, Father, 
that we may draw deeply from thy 
well of living water, as we share in thy 
worship and praise. In the name of 
thy Son, our Savior. Amen. 

Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 

MepiraTion: 

CHoosE WHom You Wii. SERvE 


Leader: One of the boldest biographies 
of the Old Testament is that of Joshua, 


‘Stuber. p. 211. 
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the leader commissioned to succeed Moses 
in bringing the children of Israel to the 
promised land. He was responsible for 
the invasion of the Canaanite country, 
and he executed his command to the ut- 
most. As he neared the age of retirement, 
which for those leathery nomads was the 
age of death, he called the tribes to- 
gether in Shechem, to tell them of the 
hand of God in their victories, that they 
would have failed without the Lord. 
Joshua also warned them about serving 
gods other than the one true Lord who 
had given them the new land. 


Old voice: (Speaking to the people, 
Joshua 24:14, 15) 

Leader: This leader uttered one of the 
greatest statements of commitment of all 
time, certainly one of the oldest. “Choose 
this day whom you will serve .. . but as 
for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord.” 


In India they speak of ‘monkey’ the- 
ology and “cat” theology. If you accept 
the “cat” doctrine, you believe God picks 
up man and carries him about, just as 
the mother cat carries her kittens. Man 
is not able to do anything for himself. 
The believer in “monkey” theology holds 
that men cling to God just as a baby 
monkey clings to its mother, but he can 
let go when he so decides. 


One theology places all the responsibili- 
ty on God; the other places most of it 
on man. For the most part, we in our 
day follow the ‘monkey’ school of 
thought. God is waiting for us and the 
world to come to Him, but we must take 
the first step. Thus we are allowed a new 
freedom, the freedom of choice. 


From the selecting of colors of ties and 
sweaters, to the choosing of friends and 
the assuming of responsibilities, we can 
enjoy the freedom of choice. God has 
given us definite limits to be sure, yet 
within these limits we can choose as we 
will. In whatever choices we make, we 
must be responsible for the consequences 
of that choice. We are free to make de- 
cisions, then we are responsible for the 
outcome of those decisions. 


Thus it is best to make choices in the 
light of God’s will for our lives. We are 
free to choose against God, and by so 
doing we acknowledge the responsibility 
for life without his complete care. By 
choosing Christ's way, we are fulfilling 
our responsibility as true children of God. 
Remember the words of old Joshua: 


Old Voice: Joshua 24:14, 15 


Leader: Listen also to other echoes of 
this idea throughout our scriptures. 
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Voice 1: Isaiah 35:8-10. (R.S.V.) 
Voice 2: Isaiah 42:16, 17. (R.S.V.) 
Voice 3: John 14:6. (R.S.V.) 
Hymn: “Gracious Spirit, Dwell With 
Me” 
Prayer: O God who is master of all, we 


thank thee for the privilege of life, with 
its adventures, its opportunities, its un- 
speakable joys. Help us to understand 
that we are allowed to choose freely 
in the trust to choose wisely. Grant us 
the courage to choose the right, and to 
help others that they may also see thy 
will with clarity. May we choose with 
the conviction of thy Son Jesus Christ, 
in whose name we pray. Amen. 


Every Word 
in the Bible 


By James Strong 


Accurate, simple to use, listing every 
word in every passage in which 
it occurs—here is the complete 
concordance of the common English 


Bible. 


Actually a biblical library of four 
complete books, Strong’s Concord- 
ance brings: 

The Main Concordance, listing al- 
phabetically every word in the 
Bible 

The Comparative Concordance, 
listing significant words translated 
differently in certain English and 
American versions 
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Testament 
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Strong’s Concordance you can quick- 
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time book for lifetime use—the 
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guide. 
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4. All One Body We 

To tHe Worsuip CommitTre: The 
fourth new freedom is that of fellow- 
ship and unity. If you are following 
these services weekly, you may want to 
use this service on the first Sunday in 
February, which is interdenominational 
youth Sunday. 

Worsuip Center: A globe of the world, 
with an open Bible in front of the 
globe. A black cut-out of clasped hands 
on the wall above and behind the globe. 
A spotlight on the entire scene. 

Catt to Worsuip: I Corinthians 12:20, 
25, 26. {R.ov.) 

Hymn: “O Church of God, Divided” 

Voice PacEAntT: ALL” One Bopy 
Several Voices: All One Body We! 


Voice 1: You know, there are lots of 
churches. 
Voices 2 @ 3: Big churches, little 


churches, country churches, city churches. 

Voice 4: There’s the church at the 
cross roads in the country, with no town 
for miles, yet people worship there each 
Sunday. 

Voice 5: And they really worship, too. 

Voice 6: They sing with all their 
might, and no one complains, and God 
hears them. 


Voice 1: They have Sunday school in 
the same room before the morning wor- 
ship. 5. om 

Voice 2: And teachers struggle, 

Voices 3, 4, 5: And children and 
adults learn great truths. 

Voice 6: Then there are the busy 


downtown churches in our big cities, 

Voice 1: Where people drive for many 
miles to worship, 

Voice 2: And parking places are hard 
to find; 

Voices 3 & 4: But many have had 
perfect attendance records for years; 

Voice 5: Because they believe in their 
oe as the tower of strength for their 
ives. 

Voice 6: And don’t forget the neigh- 


borhood church at the corner of the 
block! 
Voice J: Lots of the kids on our street 


go there, even though their parents sleep 
on, 
Voices 2, 3, 4: We pass the church 
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each day on our way to school. 

Voice 5: It reminds me to take my 
faith into the classroom. 

Voice 6: It’s a good church... 

Voices 1 & 2; It’s God’s Church. 

Voices 1, 2, 3, 4: All churches are 
God’s churches. 

Voice 5: We've just mentioned the 
locations of churches; what about their 
names? 

Voice 6: “As it is, there are many 
parts, yet one body.” 


Voice 1: And each part has a name, 

Voice 2: And there are many names, 

Voices 3 @& 4; Baptist, Methodist, 
Congregationalist, 

Voice 5: Lutheran, Quaker, Roman, 
Catholic, 

Voice 6: Mormon, Adventist, Presby- 
terian, 


Voices 1 & 2: Episcopalian, Reformed, 

Voice 3: And just plain Christian. 

Voice 4: Each church has different 
ideas and different ways of doing things, 

Voices 5, 6, 1 & 2: And so do each of 
NS; yeti neue 

Voice 3: 
gether. 

Voice 4: Let us join in a prayer of 
thanksgiving for all churches, and for 
their unique contributions to our Chris- 
tian faith. 

All Voices: We thank thee Lord, for 

Voice 5: The Eastern Orthodox 
Church, with its secret treasure of mystic 
experience, its marvelous liturgy, its re- 
gard for the collective life, and its com- 
mon will as a source of authority. 

All Voices: We thank thee O God, for 

Voice 6: The Roman Catholic Church, 
with its glorious traditions, its holiness, 
its worship, its noble company of martyrs 
and saints. 

All Voices: O Lord, we are grateful for 

Voice 1: The great Protestant com- 
munions, for the Congregationalists and 
their concern for the independence of 
soul and group, 

Voice 2: For the Baptist stress upon 
the relation of the mature soul to its | 
Lord; } 
Voice 3: For the power of the Meth- 
odists and Evangelicals to awaken the 
conscience of Christians to social evils, } 
and for their emphasis upon the witness — 
of personal experience and the power of | 
the disciplined life. 

All Voices: O God, we thank thee for 

Voice 4: The Presbyterian and Re- 
formed reverence for the sovereignty of 
God, their sense of the moral law, and 
their confidence in God’s faithfulness. || 

Voice 5: For the witness to the presence || 
of the Inner Light as stressed by the | 
Friends, and their free prophetic ministry. | 

All Voices: 
the I 
Voice 6: Church of the Brethren, and |} 
their concern for unselfish sharing and | 
compassion, and for their efficient service | 
to all in need. 

All Voices: O Lord, we are grateful for | 

Voice 1: The Lutheran Church, for 
its devotion to the Word of God; for the 
Anglican Church, with its Catholic heri- 
tage and Protestant conscience, longing to | 
be used as a house of reconciliation. ; 

All Voices: We thank thee Lord for | 
all churches, that they may serve thee | 
upon the earth. Amen. 

Voices 2 @ 3: As it is, there are many 
parts, yet one body. 

Girls: One body in Christ, and in- 
dividually members of one another. 

Boys: All one body we. 


Hymn: “Onward, Christian Soldiers” 
BENEDICTION 


We can all get along to- 
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ith the New Books _ 


The Interpreter's Bible—Vol. 1 
Edited by George A. Buttrick. Nashville 


2, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1952. 
$8.75. 

If church school leaders and religious 
educators have succeeded in keeping up 
with the publication schedule of the IJn- 
terpreter’s Bible by a careful study of the 
first two volumes, they will be overwhelm- 
ed by the appearance of this third volume, 
the first of the series. Teachers and lead- 
ers should be encouraged to study this 
volume with the greatest of care and to 
refer to its introductory materials repeat- 
edly for background information essential 
to Bible teaching. 

With its eleven hundred pages, this vol- 
ume is a veritable library of biblical re- 
sources in one volume. The first 171 pages 
are devoted to the general articles on the 
Bible as a whole, each of which the min- 
ister and teacher will want to study with 
patient care. The first article, “The Bible: 
Its Significance and Authority,” warrants 
thoughtful pondering and repeated study, 
for it reveals the new spiritual emphasis 
in biblical studies. The other more factual 
articles, dealing with history of the canon, 
text, versions, the history of the English 
Bible and other general details provide al- 
most a college course in biblical studies. 

The next 250 pages are devoted to the 
general articles on the Old Testament, 
dealing with its literature, problems of 
origin, language, history and religion. The 
full bibliographies at the end of each sec- 
tion provide for almost unlimited further 
study on numerous pertinent subjects. The 
rest of the huge volume includes the text 
(including both the King James and Re- 
vised Standard), exegesis and exposition 
of Genesis and Exodus. 

An impressive number of Bible experts 
have contributed to this volume, each be- 
ing a specialist in the area he discusses, 
adding weight to the total value. Some 
discrepancies in fine points are to be 
noted, especially in the treatment of dates 
of the Old Testament, but that would be 
expected among such a large number of 
contributors. 

The reader will be impressed by the 
spiritual tone that seems to be apparent 
throughout the volume, putting the values 
of biblical studies upon a more positive 
basis than in the more critical studies of 
a generation ago. The results of critical 
scholarship, however, are nonetheless ap- 
parent. 

Once again the student of the Bible 
can be grateful to the editors and publish- 
ers for this vast project which continues to 
appear on schedule and to maintain such 
a high level of perfection. 

Joun C. TREVER 


1099p. 


Readings from the Bible 


By Mary Ellen Chase. New York, The 
MacMillan Company, 1952. 422 p. $3.75. 
Somewhat of a companion volume to 
her former book, The Bible and the Com- 
mon Reader, recently revised, Miss Chase 
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has gathered together here what might be 
termed ‘“‘a shorter Bible,” using the King 
James Version for her text. As an English 
teacher she defends her devotion to the 
King James Version of the Bible, despite 
the appearance of the Revised Standard 
Version which preserves the Tyndale- 
King James tradition of the English liter- 
ature in a significant manner. The format 
she has chosen, eliminating all chapter 
and verse numbers and indicating poetry 
as far as the King James Version will per- 
mit, makes the selections quite readable. 

Brief introductions to each section are 
given, and in these Miss Chase shows an 
acquaintance with modern trends of bibli- 
cal scholarship, especially of the more 
critical schools. 

It is the opinion of the reviewer that if 
the same selection of readings were made 
from the Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible and presented in a similar way, an 
equally fine literary quality would be 
forthcoming, but with much greater force 
and clarity for the modern reader. 

Joun C. TREVER 


The Service and Status 
of Women in the Churches 


By Kathleen Bliss. Chicago, Ill. Alec R. 
Allenson, 1952. 208 p. $3.00. 

“The Service and Status of Women in 
the Churches,” by Kathleen Bliss of Eng- 
land, is a highly illuminating survey of the 
place and work of women in nearly fifty 
countries. It is a compilation of facts from 
various international documents growing 
out of the responses to an inquiry ad- 
dressed by the World Council of 
Churches, together with a personal inter- 
pretation of the situation as reflected in 
the material. 

Two main questions are implicit in the 
comments made in the reports, says Mrs. 
Bliss. The first is the question whether at 
this moment in the history of a distracted 
world the churches are really making the 
fullest use of all their resources of per- 
sonnel in order to fulfill their mission in 
the world. Are the gifts and willingness of 
women being used to the best ad- 
vantage by the churches? Secondly, are 
women, married or not, being helped by 
the Church to understand the problems’ of 
the age as they affect women, to play their 
part in modern life as Christians and as 
women? The answer to these questions re- 
quires an understanding of what women 
are and what is their place in society. Mrs. 
Bliss shows the divided mind of the 
churches in what they think about the 
place of women in the modern world and 
in the Church. 

Dr. Maude Royden describes this book 
as “a remarkable piece of work . . . full 
of extraordinary learning . . . a deeply in- 
teresting book about a highly controversial 
subject . . . showing no prejudice.” 

This book will be of great significance 
to United Church Women in America as 
they are now initiating a more intensive 
study of the place and service of women 
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in the twenty-nine constituent com- 


munions of the National Council of the 


Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. A sum- 
mary of the findings of this study will be 
presented at the Biennial Assembly of 
United Church Women in the 
1953. 


In the words of Dr. Visser ’T Hooft, 
General Secretary of the World Council 
of Churches, “let no one think that this 
is a mere matter of organizational adjust- 
ment, which can be put right by a little 
more imagination on the part of the mas- 
culine members of the Church. There is 
no doubt that more imagination is re- 
quired, but the real question is whether 


the Churches have really faced up to the; 
basie tenets of their own faith concern-) 


ing the relationship of men and women 
in the fellowship of the Church of Christ.” 

What does the Church mean in the life 
of women? What chance does the Church 
give to women to be its representatives at 
home and in their work? I heartily recom- 
mend this book for study by men and 


women so that thinking together they | 
may find a solution to this age-old prob- | 


lem. 
Mrs. W. Murpocu MacLzop 


Men as Trees Walking 

By Margaret T. Applegarth. New York 
16, Harper and Brothers, 1952. 282 p. 
$3.00. 


Here are nearly a hundred of Margaret 
Applegarth’s favorite stories, sprinkled! 
with the lore and wise sayings of the dif- 
ferent nations. This book can be especially 
helpful to ministers and teachers who need 


helpful illustrations for talks and lessons. | 


The stories are all new and vividly told, in 
every case built on true incidents of real- 


life people. Many of the tales are based © 


on the heroic experiences of modern 
Christians facing persecution and conflict 
today. The book is a rich mine of inter- 
est, wisdom and inspiration. 


Ivan WELTY 


The Upward Call 


By Henry David Gray. Nashville, Abing- | 


don-Cokesbury Press, 1952. 95 p. $1.25. 
Dr. Gray’s daily devotional study of the 
book of Philippians will have real value 


for any person seeking to relate Biblical | 


passages to the problems of living in to- 
day’s world. Twelve weeks of daily devo- 
tions center on Philippians. Each week is 
a.study of one passage, and each day lists 


related reading in another book of the 


New Testament. 


The book is written for young people. 
A commission of the National Council of 
Pilgrim Fellowship asked the author for 
a guide to Bible reading that would help 
youth understand what they read in t 
light of what the passage meant whe 
was written, and of what it means in fl 


fall of | 


4 


setting of the New Testament as a whol 3A 


The main claim of the book as a stu 
for youth is that its language is clear 
direct. Youth can easily understand 


book. So can adults, for that matter. To- — 


day’s youth show signs of a deeper inter- 


est in Bible study, and so the book will be © | 


warmly received by many youth leaders. 


f 
: 


|. “dynamic character?’ and 


Very seldom does Dr. Gray relate Bible 
passages specifically to problems of youth. 
Generally the book speaks to problems of 
Christian living in our time. 

The most creative part of the book is 
the prayers which conclude each day’s 
reading. 

JAMESON JONES 


Criticism and Faith 

By John Knox. New York, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1952. 128 p. $1.75. 

Professor Knox has as his major con- 
cern in this book the “theological gulf” 
between seminaries and graduate schools 
and the multitudes of lay people. Much 
of this confusion, he contends, is due to a 
fundamental misunderstanding of the 
“event” (redemptive act of God in Christ) 
and the “Christian community’—the 
Church. While apparently accepting the 
findings of modern Biblical historical 
scholarship, relative to authorship, dates, 
etc., Dr. Knox pursues the neo-orthodox 


ine of reasoning in his contention that 


“the Word of God is what God did in 
and through the escatological event of 
which Jesus was the center.” 

The author insists that only the histor- 
ical method can recover the “event” in its 
‘inner com- 
plexity.” Yet, in his purpose to get at 
“what the story meant to the primitive 
church,” he indulges in the harmonistic 
approach to the teachings of Jesus and 
espouses the speculative look “beyond his- 


| tory.” 


In the opinion of this reviewer, Dr. 
Knox places undue emphasis upon the 


- comparative irrelevance of historical fact 
_ to the ends of Christian faith. This is es- 
pecially marked in his closing chapter, 


“Historical Criticism and Preaching,” in 


which he claims to be practicing “the 
-soberest kind of exegesis,” 
same time allegorizing much of the Bibli- 
_ cal material under scrutiny. 


while at the 


H. Lert Jacoss 


! A Faith for Tough Times 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick. New "Yank, 


_ Harper & Brothers, 1952. 128 p. $1.75. 


The most celebrated preacher of our 


| generation here addresses himself to those 


Christian convictions which are most rel- 
evant to the spiritual needs of our day: 


| In a tumultuous world, the permanent; 


amid colossal powers, the vital; with re- 


| ligion so respectable a form, a personal ex- 


perience, creative and renewing. He has 
selected critical problems, and met them 
with solid answers in the Christian Faith. 

The style of these sermonic lectures— 
given at the Pacific School of Religion— 
is rhythmic and gracious, and almost 
brings to one’s hearing the familiar tones 
of this preacher. They are true to the au- 
thor’s own definition of a sermon: “An 
animated conversation about some matter 
of life-and-death.” He states the positions 
of the atheist, the materialist, and the 


‘communist, and neatly turns them to the 


credit of his own theses. As is his want, he 
‘comes up with the most telling quotes and 
illustrations. They ring as one reads them, 
and many of them are still echoing in my 
memory. 

Dr. Fosdick has covered these themes 
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CARRYING CASE EXTRA 


‘American © Optical 


MC300 PROJECTOR 
FOR SLIDES AND FILMSTRIP 


Educators everywhere are acclaiming 
the AO MC 300 Projector for 2” x2” 
slides and filmstrip (single or double 
frame) because it offers so much more 
in performance and outstanding fea- 
tures. 360° rotatable front that stops at 
any point, assuring upright frames . . . 
lamphouse remains cool for comfortable 
handling . . . instant switch from film- 
strip to slides and back again . . . triple 
action fan cooling . . . choice of 3 
AMERICOTE objectives, achromatical- 
ly and anastigmatically balanced for 
clarity, color, and brilliance . . . instan- 
taneous film threading . . . no glass 
pressure plates—nothing to scratch film- 
strip surface . . . silent autofocus slide 
carrier .. . fingertip elevating lever... 
300 watt bulb—greater brilliance than 
most projectors with double the wat- 
tage. For literature or the name of your 
nearest AO distributor, write Dept. 
M154. 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION—PROJECTORS—CHELSEA S50, MASS, 


Every Issue 


full of suggestions for teachers—helps for superintendents 
—worship programs and resources—news of people and 
trends in cooperative Christian education. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Yours for less than Ie a day 


BEGIN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


Enclosed is $ 


The International Journal, 79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Dept. X. 


for [] one year $3.00; (| two years $5.00 
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for your 


Christmas 
Remembrances 


What more appropriate gift at Christmas than a subscription to The Upper Room! 
Your thoughtfulness will be felt and appreciated every day for the ensuing year. 
Christmas Gift Cards, announcing your gift, will be mailed direct from The Upper 


Room to your gift list. 


Make a list NOW of the names and addresses to whom you would like to send a 
subscription to The Upper Room, mail us the list with 50 cents for each name, and 


we will send the gift card in your name and 
The Upper Room (six bi-monthly issues) for one 
year. But be sure to order NOW for prompt 
service. 


Use The Upper Room also as your Christmas 
Greeting Card, and to enclose with other gifts. 
17 copies of the January-February, 1953, issue, 
together with special Christmas envelopes, 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Another gift suggestion is this handsome proc- 
essed-leather cover case, to hold The Upper 
Room, Name inscribed in gold. $1.00 each, 
postpaid, (Please print carefully the name you 
want inscribed on cover). 


Or you can give a durable binder to hold 
six issues of The Upper Room. Name 
inscribed in gold. $1.60 each, postpaid. 
With year’s subscription and gift card 
(first issue and card sent with binder) 
$2.00, postpaid. (Print name to be in- 
scribed.) 


Send your order for any of the above 
AT ONCE to 


The 
Upper Room 


1908 Grand Ave 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should 
use Winter’s De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical, Over 7,000 
IN USE. They increase attend- 
ance, Interest and collections, 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
WILLLAST A from Pastors. Write today for 
LIFE TIME illus. Catalog L, H. E. Winters 

Specialty Co., Davenport, fa. 


THE REV, KYLE 


CHURCH BULLETIN 
YOEA CONCTIVED bY 


A MimSTER 
ILLUMINATED BY 
ELECTRICITY 


Unbreakable... 


moulded 


to look like t- 


weight, noise a | 
noinieal. Standard heis 
Order from your dealer. 
SPECIAL OFFER { } 
Mail $1.00 for trial lot of 
one dozen sent postpaid. 


$1.25 Doz. # 


many times before, but never so persua- 
sively. They are grand themes, and be- 
come richer with continual playing, like 
classical music. One may miss here some 
of the more recent currents of critical 
thought running through theological 
minds. The author is a bit of a per- 
fectionist, and still believes in “progress.” 
He is bothered by “sin,” but like a Vic- 
torian he takes refuge in the “long run.” 
He tunes himself up to the New Testa- 
ment motif of victory, and sings it out 

without reference to the apocalyptic. 
And Sunday school teacher, bothered 
by pervasive influence of secularism, will 
find these religious lectures very useful 
for personal inspiration, and as a strong 
background from which to launch an ef-) 

fective religious education program. 
ALLEN KEEDY 


55 Sudbury St., Boston 14, Mass. 


Ways Youth Learn 

By Clarice M. Bowman. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. 189 p. $2.50. 

Clarice Bowman’s long experience as a 
Christian educator of youth certainly qual- 
ifies her to write a book on ways youth 
learn. Her concerns over adult workers 
with youth are so strong that Miss Bow- 
man seems unable to keep this book from 
becoming “How Adults Teach” more than 
“Ways Youth Learn.” 

Still, the book is significant for any 
teacher, pastor, church school officer or 
parent who shares in the unfolding life 
experience of a teen-ager. The book is a | 
guide for youth workers, giving what Miss | 
Bowman believes is the best method for 
presenting the Christian faith to youth. 


Youth learn through direct and vica- 
rious experiences, through observation, lis- 
tening, and through worship. The book 
has a chapter on each of these ways youth 
learn. Each chapter emphasizes the role 
of the adult worker in providing learning 
experiences. 

The most frightening chapter is a 
close-up view of teacher preparation. It 
sets standards for preparation which few 
of us ever achieve. 

No matter how much experience you 
may have had with youth, you will enjoy 
reading this book. Miss Bowman’s fresh 
writing style is part of the reason, and a 
bigger part is that she has phrased and 
put on paper a lot of the things you may 
have thought or suspected all along about — 
ways youth learn. | 

JAMESON JONES — 
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What's 


Happening? 


Bible Observances Attended by 


1,500,000 Persons 


CHICAGO, IIl.—Never before in Prot- 
estant history have so many people gath- 
ered together in local interchurch services 
at one time and for a single purpose as 
on Tuesday night, Sept. 30. 

The occasion was the publication of the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible, 
and the holding throughout United States, 
Canada, the Canal Zone, Alaska, Hawaii 
and at military camps abroad a total of 
3,418 community services of thanksgiving 
and dedication. 

On the basis of incomplete telegram re- 
ports to the national Bible Observance of- 
fice, it is conservatively estimated that a 
total of 1,500,000 persons from nearly 
50,000 churches attended the services. 

Attendance ranged from 20 at Central 
Bridge, New York to 16,000 at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. and 20,000 at Birmingham, Ala. 

Enthusiastic comments were received 
from virtually all the communities, said 
Mr. Brininger, who as director of educa- 
tional promotion for the National Coun- 
cil’s Division of Christian Education di- 
rected the nationwide Bible observance. 


Many larger cities had more than one 
service, with more than 50 each in both 


New York City and Chicago and their 


suburbs. Incomplete returns showed 
12,000 from 300 churches attending 36 
local services in New York City; 10,000 
from 500 churches attending 27 services 
in Greater Detroit; 6,550 in 26 Philadel- 
phia services; 6,000 from 250 churches in 
18) Cleveland services; 3,000 from 150 
churches in five Toledo (Ohio) services; 
4,666 from 277 churches in 12 Kansas 
City (Mo.) area services; 3,800 from 116 
churches in six services in Los Angeles. 


Other large single services were report- 
ed as follows: Port Arthur, Tex.—7,000; 
Indianapolis, Ind.—6,000 with 250 
churches; Paterson, N. J—6,000 with 58 
churches; Waterloo, Ia—5,000 with 40 
churches (with many from the National 
Dairy Congress attending) ; Seattle, Wash. 
—2,950 with 151 churches; San Diego, 
churches; 
Salina, Kans.—2,000 with 22 churches; 
Sacramento, Calif.—1,810 with 35 
churches; Wichita, Kans.—1,800 with 75 
churches. 

Other cities having attendance over 
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1,000 in single services included: Jefferson 
City, Mo.; McAllen, Tex.; Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Tuscaloosa, Ala. Lansing, Mich.; 
Springfield, Ill.; Des Moines, Ia.; Augus- 
ta, Ga.; Louisville, Ky.; Kingsport, Tenn.; 
New Haven, Conn.; Green Bay, Wisc.; 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Many other cities where ordinarily 
churches seldom, or never, meet together, 
reported attendance of rather astounding 
totals. 

More than 30 services were held at mil- 
itary installations, including one in Tokyo, 
Japan and another in Ulm, Western Ger- 
many. At the Air Force base in Sampson, 
New York, some 750 military personnel 
attended and 23 Protestant chaplains par- 
ticipated. Two services were held at the 
Marana Air Force Base in Tucson, Ari- 
zona, with 403 in attendance representing 
32 denominations. At Sheppard Air 
Force Base in Texas a three day schedule 
of special services was planned with five 
outstanding clergymen preaching and 
more than 16,000 military personnel and 
family members attending. 

At Gallup, New Mexico, some 300 
American Indians from a radius of 40 
miles attended a special Bible meeting at 
the Ganado mission. 


Noted Swiss Theologian 
To Join Staff of New 
University in Japan 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Dr. Emit Brun- 


NER, Professor of Theology at the Univer- 
sity of Zurich, Switzerland, and one of the 


_most influential Protestant theologians in 


the world, was recently appointed Profes- 
sor of Religion of the new International 
Christian University in Japan. He will 
serve the University for three years begin- 
ning in September 1953. 

As a leader in the great Reformation 
reorientation of Continental theology 
which has taken place in the last three 
decades, Dr. Brunner is one of the most 
widely read European theologians. 

In March 1953, prior to his new as- 
signment in Japan, Dr. Brunner is sched- 
uled to make a brief visit to the United 
States to lecture at universities and sem- 


inaries. Included in his itinerary are 
Richmond, Virginia, and Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary in New York City. 


Don Newby Joins Youth 
Department Staff 


CHICAGO, Ill—Tue Rev. Dona.p 
O. Newsy, Director of Youth Activities 
for the Missouri Council of Churches, has 
been appointed as Director of Youth 
Council Services, UCYM_ Conferences, 
and Finance and Promotion for the De- 
partment of Youth Work of the National 
Council of Churches, effective December 
1. This announcement was made by Dr. 
Gerald E. Knoff, Executive Secretary of 
the Division of Christian Education, and 
the Rev. A. Wilson Cheek, Director of the 
Department of Youth Work of the Na- 
tional Council. 

Before joining the Missouri Council 
staff in 1951, Mr. Newby, a Disciple, was 
an assistant minister in the First Christian 
Church, Maywood, Illinois. 

He was reared in Joplin, Missouri, at- 
tended Joplin Junior College, received his 
AB degree at Drury College, Springfield, 
Mo., and was graduated from the Disci- 
ples Divinity House, University of Chi- 
cago, in 1950. 


ne 
Don Newby 


Mr. Newby has specialized in: Christian 
education and youth work. He was direc- 
tor of the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment’s Central Regional Planning Confer- 
ence at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin} this past 
summer. 

Other members of the Newby family in- 
clude his wife, Maybelle, and a year-old 
daughter. Mrs. Newby holds a master’s 
degree in education from the University 
of Chicago. Besides having taught pri- 
mary grades in public school, she taught 
in the weekday religious education school 
of Maywood and was active in the church 
school training teams that traveled over 
the state of Missouri. 

Mr. Newby will succeed the Rev. Den- 
nis Savage, who is now pastor of the Or- 
ange Avenue Christian Church of Santa 
Ana, California. 
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A New Book by Roy L. Smith 


YOUR PROBLEM IS YOU 


Fifty-six selections of the famous Little Lessons in Spirit- 
ual Efficiency directly related to personal problems of 
the spiritual life. Dr. Smith writes with keen insight and 
with a full awareness of the values available for personal 
help through the resources of the Christian faith. 


1908 Grand Avenue 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Order 


from 


The Upper Room 


MISSIONARIES ..... PASTORS ..... TEACHERS 


IS YOUR COLOR FILM FADING? 


A new development in the use of a clear, transparent plastic has made available a 
complete set of color slides on the Bible 


SEALED-IN-PLASTIC 


at a cost to you of less than 20c per slide in sets. 


Beautiful reproductions of the works of some of the finest artists. Most familiar Bible 
events covered in this complete set of 800 color slides. 


Note these advantages of our sealed-in-plastic slides: 


Retards fading: Tests have proven that our color slides sealed in plastic fade less 
than glass-mounted slides and out-last cardboard many times over. 


Light-weight: One-third the weight of glass-mounted slides. Complete set of 800 
sealed-in-plastic weighs less than 7 Ibs. 


Minimum — Bulk: 
that of glass. 


Approximately the same thickness as cardboard; less than 1/2 


No Breakage: Can be dropped without danger of breakage. 


Humidity: No moisture can enter through the sealed plastic. Even soaking in water 
has no effect. 


Price: One-third the cost of glass slides, or less than 20c each in sets. 


You are invited to test one of these new slides. We will be glad to send you one of 
these VISSERSLIDES, sealed-in-plastic, and a list of titles giving all prices and 
information. 


(Please enclose !0c with coupon to cover cost of handling.) 


FRED VISSER CO., Producers of VISSERSLIDES 
1127 South Western Ave., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
ST 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me a list of titles to- 
gether with a sample sealed-in-plastic 
slide. | enclose 10c¢ to cover the cost of 
handling. 


Fred Visser Co., Dept. I. J. 
1127 South Western Ave. 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


Name 


Address 


Church 


S. S. Worker Missionary Evangelist 
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Single copy, 35 cents. 
Three copies, $1.00. 


¥ 5S FINE RESTAURANTS 
(New fork : 


New Associate to 


Commission on Christian 


Higher Education 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Dr. J. Epwarp 


Dirks has been appointed associate gen- |} 


eral director of the Commission on Chris- 


tian Higher Education of the National | 


Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. 


Dr. Dirks is serving with the National | 
Council on a year’s leave of absence from } 


Lake Forest College, where he has been 


professor of philosophy for the past three | 


years. 


He will be associated with Dr. Raymond 


F. McLain, general director of the Com- 
mission, and will replace the Rev. Ivan M. 


Gould, now executive secretary of the | 


West Virginia Council of Churches. 


After training at McCormick Theolog- | 
ical Seminary, Yale Divinity School, and || 


Union Theological Seminary, Dr. Dirks 
traveled in England and on the continent 


observing aspects of Christian higher edu-) | 


cation there. From that time until he 


joined the staff at Lake Forest, he was on } 


the religious staff at Columbia University 
and was a part-time lecturer in contem- 
porary civilization at Columbia College. 


Other National 
Council Appointments 
and Staff Changes 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Tue Reverenp | 


ALFRED S. KRAMER was appointed associ- 
ate director of the Department of Racial 
and Cultural Relations. He replaces Dr. 
Thomas C. Allen, who resigned to become 
a professor in the School of Religion of 
Virginia Union University. 

The General Board of the National 
Council of Churches also approved the 
appointment of the REvEREND Marion J. 


CREEGER as associate administrative sec- — 


retary. Mr. Creeger has been for the past 
year director of the National Council’s 
Commission on Emergency Services. 
Three members of the National Coun- 
cil’s executive staff retired during the 
summer: Mr. E. O. Jacos, associate exec- 
utive for Business and Finance in the Di- 
vision of Foreign Missions; Dr. JosEPHINE 
C. Lawney, as staff physician in the As- 
sociated Missions Medical Office in the 
Division of Foreign Missions; and Dr. 
Georce F. Kretcuam, as assistant execu- 
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tive in the Department of Business and 
Treasury. i 

Three others resigned for other posi- 
tions. They were Mr. Rozsert H. Carey, 


| as assistant of the General Department of 


United Church Men; Miss Marjorie M. 
Hyer, as director of promotion in. the 


Central Department of Broadcasting and 


Films; and Dr. Frank S. Beck, as staff 


| physician in the Associated Missions Med- 
| ical Office. 
| sionary service in Bolivia. 


Dr. Beck is returning to mis- 


Nation-Wide Point IV 
Program Essay Contest 
Under Way 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Plans for a na- 


| tion-wide essay contest on the Point IV 
| Program with prize 
| $1,800 have been announced by the Na- 


awards totaling 


tional Council of the Churches of Christ 


Win the US: A. 


The contest, which opened November 1, 
1952, and closes at midnight, March 31, 


| 1953, is open to all Americans between 


| the ages of 15 and 23. Both students and 


| young people not in school are eligible, 
| according to Ernest Lefever, associate di- 


rector of the National Council’s Depart- 


| ment of International Justice and Good- 


will, sponsor of the contest. 


Essays on the subject “The United 


», States and the Underdeveloped Areas,” 


} 


i 


I 


"may be submitted at any time. 
quirements of the contest are that the 
| essays be kept to one thousand words or 


Chief re- 


less and deal with the moral responsibility 


of the United States and the underdevel- 


oped countries. A contestant may choose 


' any phase of this topic as the subject for 
his essay. 


Judges of the competition will be Eric 
Johnston, president of the Motion Picture 


| Association of America and chairman of 


the International Development Advisory 


| Board for the Point IV Program; Mildred 
McAfee Horton, former president of Wel- 
lesley College and a vice president of the 
| National Council of Churches; and Dr. 
| John C. Bennett, professor of Christian 
| Ethics at Union Theological Seminary, 


New York City. 
Names of winners will be announced 


about May 15, 1953. 


| December, 1952 


Give distinctive Christmas gifts 
the easy way! 
JOURNAL :GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Contest instruction leaflets and posters 
announcing the contest will be sent upon 
request by the Point IV Essay Committee, 
National Council of Churches, 79 East 
Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Missing Copies of 
JOURNAL Wanted 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Biblical Sem- 
inary is seeking the following issues of the 
Journal in order to complete its library. 
1924 
1925 
1926 


September, December 
June, November 
May, November, December 


April, May, November 1927 
March 1928 
April 1929 
May 1931 
November 1933 
January 1935 
October 1943 


Anyone having these issues is asked to 
correspond directly with Miss Ruth Whit- 
ford, Library, 235 East 49th Street, New 
Works 17, Ni Y. 


A WORD TO YOUNG 
WOMEN 
The demand for Directors of Reli- 
gious Education and Social Workers 
is growing 
The supply can hardly meet one- 
fifth of the need 


The opportunities for service are 


SCHAUFFLER COLLEGE 


Invites 
those who graduate 
school in January, 1953 
and those now in Christian serv- 
ice who had no opportunity to com- 
plete college work 
to enroll and study for the Bachelor 
of Science degree in Religious Edu- 
cation or Social Work 

Four years of college work 

High academic standards 

Excellent opportunities for prac- 
tical training 
Outstanding Christian emphasis 

International, inter-racial interde- 

nominational fellowship 

Moderate rates 
Second semester begins on 
January 26, 1953 

Pres. George P. Michaelides 
5115 Fowler Ave., Cleveland 27, Ohio 


from high 
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THE 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
By JOHN LESLIE LOBINGIER 


“Gives in ten brief chapters a truly comprehen- 
sive approach to the purposes, principles, prob- 
lems, and opportunities of Christian education.” 
Vircit E. Foster, Editor of the International 


$2.00 


PRESS 


THE BETTER 
PILGRIM 


Pictures 


for your 


\ CHRISTMAS 
PROGRAMS 


A true Christmas spirit in daily 
Christian family living. 


16mm sound, 30 minutes, black & white. 
$12.00 daily rental (during December). 


Birth of the Savior 


From the Living Bible series. The Bible 
story of the first Christmas. 


16mm sound, 15 minutes. Color—$12.00 Sd 
rental (December). Black & white—$7.5 
daily rental (December). 


Ask for free illustrated catalogs with full 
descriptions of all 23 modern-day stories and 
13 Living Bible films at your film library or 
denominational Levon house. Also ask 
about attractive Series Rental Sav- 

ings Plan. 
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Current 


Estimates Prepared by 
Independent Filmscores 


Films gauged to (but not necessarily recom- 


mended for): 


M—Mature Audience 
Y—Young People 
C—Children 
*—Outstanding for Family 
+—Outstanding for Adults 


Because You’re Mine (MGM) Mario 
Lanza, Doretta Morrow, James Whitmore. 
Comedy, in technicolor, puts famous opera 
star in boot training, gives him a top ser- 
geant who surprisingly proves to be one of 
his most ardent fans, subjects him to the 
comic indignities soldiers in training in- 
variably experience on the screen. : 
Trite situations serve as setting for for- 
tunately frequent songs by Lanza. Pleasant 
entertainment. M,Y,C 


Beware My Lovely (RKO) Ida Lupino, 
Robert Ryan. Melodrama. Widow hires 
itinerant handyman, discovers too late that 
he is on verge of insanity, spends terror- 
stricken day as his captive in her own 
home before an opportunity to escape ar- 
rives. Distraught but convincing per- 
formances in film whose suspense drags 
wearily on to almost unbearably tense 
climax. Effective 1918 setting. 


The Miracle of Our Lady of Fatima 
(Warners) Angela Clark, Sherry Jackson, 
Gilbert Roland, Susan Whitney. Drama 
relates Roman Catholic-accepted story of 
appearance of the Virgin in 1917 to three 
Portuguese peasant children with a mes- 
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 Clristwas is” 
Bible- giving Time 
: ... no finer gift 
than a Bible, Le 
no finer Bible 
than National 


PA 


Reference Bibles 
for Teachers and 
Advanced Students 


254X. Traditional King James text 
printed in bold face type on fine India 
paper. Thousands of center references; 
encyclopedic word-book and atlas. 
Flexible leather covers in color or tradi- 
tional black. 


251X. Genuine morocco, full leather 
lining. 


Also see the 
National Testaments 


Ask for % 


National £3 Bibles 


at your bookstore 


BELOVED KING JAMES VERSION 
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Feature 


Films 


sage warning of Russia’s evil intentions, 
pleading for prayers for that nation’s con- 
version. Vision is presented visually, as are 


the widely heralded 
plunging toward the earth, 
without wetness, various “cures.” . Sim- 
plicity and reverence are admirably 
achieved in film that adheres literally to 
legend being featured _ increasingly 
throughout Catholicism in the face of cur- 
rent tensions between Christianity and 
communism. M,Y 


The Brigand (Col.) Anthony Dexter, 
Anthony Quinn, Carl Benton Reid. Melo- 
drama set in mythical north African king- 
dom, its theme built on mistaken identity 
motif as loyal courtiers try to foil Na- 
poleonic plot to foster revolt and put 
traitorous heir on throne... A “west- 
ern” in exotic setting, technicolored, pre- 
dictable and trite in plot and perform- 
ance, but satisfactory as thrilling, run- 
of-the-mill action fare. M, 


*Ivanhoe. (MGM) Felix Aylmer, Fin- 
lay Currie, George Sanders, Joan Fon- 
taine, Robert Taylor, Elizabeth Taylor. 
Drama brings to stirring life Sir Walter 
Scott’s tale of the 12th century English 
conflict between Saxon and Norman, be- 
tween the treacherous John and the loyal 
followers of Richard the Lion Hearted 
‘ Impressively staged, technicolored, 
panoramic adventure film offers spectacu- 
lar jousts between armored knights, cas- 
tle sieges—plus sober comment on the 
social conditions of the times, and on 
anti-semitism. Although events have been 
telescoped, re-creation will not disappoint 
those who know the novel. M,Y,C 


Just for You (Par.) Robert Arthur, 
Ethel Barrymore, Bing Crosby, Jane Wy- 
man. Musical comedy inserts in story 
about wealthy widowed producer whose 
plans to marry his star must await set- 
tlement of the emotional problems of his 
teen-aged son and daughter Fan- 
tastically elaborate, technicolored setting 
sometimes threatens to overwhelm pleas- 
ant enough story. Some of the character- 
izations—those of the finishing school 
patrons, for instance—are overdrawn to 
the point of burlesque. M,Y 


“signs’—the sun 
rain falling 


Monkey Business (Fox) Charles Co- 
burn, Cary Grant, Marilyn Monroe, Gin- 
ger Rogers. Comedy about a research 
chemist whose experiments with rejuve- 
nating compound fail until a chimpanzee 


Preserve your 
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BIBLE 
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clear, plastic 
BIBLE COVER 


e Keeps your 
Bible clean, 
fresh, like new! 


Holds notes, 
lessons, mark- 
ers, pen or 
pencil. 
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$1.00 today to: xl¥/ inches or smaller. 
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accidentally adds the missing element. 
Then the results, on sampling, are only | 
too effective, as scientist and his wife | 
revert to adolescence. Stage is set for | 
satirical humor, but what comes forth is | 
too forced, repetitive, often downright | 
silly to justify the effort. 


My Son John (Par.) Helen Hayes, Van || 
Heflin, Dean Jagger, Robert Walker. | 
Drama. A mother’s suffering as her fam- } 
ily’s suspicion that her favorite son is a || 
Communist is gradually proved sound. | 
Movingly and convincingly acted, film }) 
overdoes its propaganda to what may be |} 
hoped proves to be point of diminishing | 
returns. For it suggests that brilliant men- | 
tality, admiration for “liberal” professors, 
sympathy with the underdog, impatience 
with American Legion superpatriotism, 
distaste for athletics and military service 
provide sufficient grounds for identifying 
one who possesses them as a “Commu- 
nist.’ M.Y | 


Paula (Col.) Alexander Knox, Tommy | 
Rettig, Kent Smith, Loretta Young. | 
Drama. Frustrated in her desire for a |) 
child, housewife takes into her home an || 
orphan her car has injured, through long |) 
patient care helps him regain his lost |) 
speech, faces crisis when he learns it was || 
her carelessness which caused his misery | 

. A soap opera theme redeemed by }) 
restrained fashion in which it is directed | 
and performed. MY | 


Somebody Loves Me (Par.) Betty Hut- | 
ton, Ralph Meeker. Musical. Another 
song-and-dance miscellany whose theme is | 
based on reputed careers of real-life 
vaudeville performers, Blossom Seeley and 
Benny Fields Hackneyed plot en- | 
livened by once-popular songs for routine 
entertainment. 


Springfield Rifle (War.) David Brian, 
Gary Cooper, Paul Kelly. Melodrama set 
during Civil war in Rocky mountains, | 
where Union major lets himself be drum- |) 
med out of the army in disgrace for || 
cowardice and disobedience so he can find } 
out who at the fort is conniving with Con- | 
federate agents to steal horses dispatched | 
to eastern centers. . : . Beautiful scenic 
backgrounds, in color, for routine but in- | 
terest-holding western cavalry epic. Rifle |) 
of title plays only a dragged-in, probably | 
unauthentic part. M.Y | 


Tembo (RKO) Documentary, made in | 
color in Belgian Congo, as Howard Hill, | 
famous archer, leads expedition to discov- || 
er source | of legend about so-called “leop- | 
ard man.’ Story portions are stagy, || 
artificial, but “film is worth seeing for its | 
excellent informative shots of African ter- | 
rain, wild animals in native habitat. 
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ADVANCE ORDERS 


for extra copies of the January Jour- | 
nal on CHURCH CAMPS AND | 
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to print. 
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10-19 25¢ 
20 or more 20c 
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The Lertect Gy 
Sor this Moment 
in this World 


A new authorized version of the Bible— 
more accurate and easier to read—that preserves 
the timeless beauty of the King James translation 


We give gifts at Christmas to celebrate 
the birth of Jesus nearly 2000 years ago. 
Yet how often do we choose a gift in keep- 
ing with the real meaning of Christmas? 

This year you can solve your gift prob- 
lems with the most appropriate Christ- 
mas gift of all . . . the Revised Standard 


» Version of the Bible. 


Here is a Bible that tells the glorious, 


_eyer-new story of Jesus in the language 
we use today, yet a Bible that is faithful 


_to the earliest known manuscripts. 


Easier to read 


_ Ninety-one Bible scholars cooperated in 
_ the fourteen-year-long labor to recover 
the full meaning of the Bible, and free 
it from outdated expressions that make 
it hard to understand. (Did you know, 
for instance, that in King James’ time 
“by and by” meant immediately? That a 
_ man’s “conversation” meant his conduct?) 


In the 341 years since the King James 


Version, dramatic discoveries of ancient 
‘Manuscripts have shed new light on the 
| Scriptures. The Revised Standard Ver- 
sion is based on the most authoritative 


viously known. In a sense, it is 
our oldest Bible. 


Perfect gift 
for young and old 


In these anxious days, the Bible 
offers a practical antidote for 
sorrow, cynicism, and despair. 
But the King James Version is 
often difficult reading. 

For those who too seldom 
open their Bible because the way it is 
written makes it hard to understand, the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible 
can bring an exciting new experience. 

Direct, understandable language quick- 
ens each verse to glorious meaning .. . 
yet the poetic beauty of the King James 
Version is preserved. The Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Bible is ideal for chil- 
dren. There are no obscure old-fashioned 
phrases to confuse young people or dull 
their eagerness to read. And many devout 
readers of the King James Version praise 


Authorized by the 
National Council of 
the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S. A. 


Why Religious Leaders Prefer the 
Revised Standard Version 


“For everyone seeking peace of 
mind, victory over fear, and a 
solution of personal and social 
problems, this version will be of 
great practical help.” 

—Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 


the richer understanding this new ver- - : 
An event of the greatest sig- 


sion has brought them. This Christmas 
let it bring renewed inspiration to you 
and those you love. 


nificance. A group of eminent 
scholars has produced this mon- 
umental work, which in the light 
of new knowledge clarifies the 


_ manuscripts—some earlier than any pre- 


AS I I 


King James Version 


Psalms _| prevented the dawning of the morn- 
19:147 ing, and cried: I hoped in thy word. 
1 Cor. Let no man seek his own, but every 
10:24 man another’s wealth. 

e Then Peter opened his mouth, and 


said, Of a truth I perceive that God 
is no respecter of persons: 


THOMAS 


See How Mcdern Language Makes The Meaning Clear 


Revised Standard Version 


I rise before dawn and cry for help; 
I hope in thy words. 

Let no one seek his own good, but 

the good of his neighbor. 

And Peter opened his mouth and 

said: “Truly I perceive that God 

shows no partiality...” 


Be sure to ask for and get the Revised Standard Version of the Bible 


ELSON & SONS 


eternal message of the Word of 
God in modern language.”’ 


—Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill 


“The translation is fresh and ar- 
resting. The interpretation repre- 
sents the combined views of re- 
spected scholars rather than the 
version of any one writer. The 
wealth of new insights is most 
enriching.” 


—Dr. Ralph W. Sockman 


Choose from two handsome editions 


Buckram edition—Printed on the finest Bible paper; 
bound in rich maroon buckram with a Sturdite spine 
stamped in genuine 23-karat gold. The clear, legible 
type called Electra (the first time this highly readable 
type has been used in any Bible) has plenty of white 
space between the lines. $6.00. 


Two-volume Old Testament—Matches the large 
one-volume New Testament, with large, readable type 
set across the page. Bound in rich blue cloth, $5.00 
the set. One-volume New Testament to match, $2.50, 
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he Religious 
Books ot the Year To Own - To Use - To Give 


CRITICISM AND FAITH 

The Role of Biblical Scholarship in the Life of the 
Church 

JOHN KNOX. A perceptive and thought-pro- 
voking book which clearly demonstrates that Chris- 
tian faith has nothing to fear from biblical scholar- 
ship, but can be strengthened by it. “A convincing 
answer to a perplexing question.” — Religious Book 
Club Bulletin. $1.75 


A PROTESTANT MANIFESTO 

WINFRED E. GARRISON. “It is a vital—in 
fact, an essential—book for every Protestant Chris- 
tian who would correctly and fully understand his 
own beliefs and disbeliefs and who would carry 
the evangelical witness forward into a world which 
so deeply needs it.’”—Pastor’s Journal. $2.75 


THE MIGHTY SAVIOUR 

ARTHUR J. MOORE. Ten vibrant messages to 
bring salvation, to strengthen the faith, to brighten 
the hope of man with the familiar truths of the 
old, old story. “Positive proof that he is a great 
evangelistic preacher.”—Christian Century. $2 


YOUR HOME CAN BE 
CHRISTIAN 


DONALD M. MAYNARD. “Parents who are 
looking for guidance in home-building will wel- 
come this useful and sensible treatment of the sub- 
ject. It is more concerned with showing what 
should be done and how than with moralizing or 
exhorting.” —Religious Book Club Bulletin. ILuus- 
TRATED BY JANET SMALLEY. $2 


THE SEVEN WORDS 
CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL. The meaning of the 
Cross as revealed in the “seven words” which Jesus 
spoke while on the Cross. “In his usual inimitable 
style, the author writes on the great themes of for- 
giveness, faith, penitence, immortality, prayer, and 
the Lordship of Jesus Christ.”—Maritime Baptist. 
$1 


PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION AND 


HEALING 

LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD. A_ comprehen- 
sive examination of methods of healing from the 
days of primitive man until today. “The culmina- 
tion of his work and study over thirty years. It is, 
indeed, his master work.”—Pastoral Psychology. 
544 Pacgs. $5 


CHURCH WORK IN THE CITY 

FREDERICK A. SHIPPEY. “It is a gold mine 
of information and ideas on how to serve urban 
congregations .. . . Dr. Shipey has filled a tre- 
mendous void with his volume that can well be- 
come a Classic in its field.’—Michigan Christian 
Advocate. ILLUSTRATED wiITH Maps, GRAPHS, 
AND CHARTS. $4.50 


GREAT HUMANISTS 


Aristotle . Cicero . Erasmus 

Irving Babbitt . Paul Elmer More 

LYNN HAROLD HOUGH. In these five 
perceptive and memorable “spiritual biographies,” 
the outstanding Christian humanist of our time 
presents the essence of humanism across the ages 
—and reveals the close affinity of true humanism 
and Christianity. $3.50 


At Your Bookstore... Abin g Antes bedi al ; 


MAKING PRAYER REAL : 
LYNN J. RADCLIFFE. “Familiar with the mas- | 
ters of prayer through the centuries, he shows the | 
paths which they have followed in their quest of / 
the spirit. He makes the mystic’s experience of 
communion seem something within the reach of © 


ordinary men and women.”’—Religious Book Club ae 
Bulletin. $3 


i 
FAITH AND EDUCATION "1 
GEORGE A. BUTTRICK. A critical and con- 
structive examination of present day college educa- — 
tion in America. ‘‘His book is striking evidence of 
the new concern over the place of religion in edu- 
cation, and a popular contribution of a high order 
to the discussion of the subject.” —National Coun- 
cil Outlook. $2 


THE MODERN RIVAL OF 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


GEORGIA HARKNESS. “No better treatment 

of the problem of secularism is to be found any- } 
where than in this new book . Dr. Harkness 

has the gift of profound understanding and the | 
ability to write with clarity and force about mat- | 
ters of faith that are matched by few others.”— 
Pulpit Digest. > S275 


BUILDING CHURCH MEMBER-_ | 


SHIP THROUGH EVANGELISM ia 
DAWSON C. BRYAN. “Visitation ‘evangel 
ism, as outlined by Dr. Bryan, is a tested plan, i 
which lost motion has been eliminated to m 
every action count. It isn’t simple or easy but it 
richly rewarding.” —Garrett Tower. 


THE COUNSELOR IN 
COUNSELING 


SEWARD HILTNER. “The finest volume . 
dealing particularly and exclusively with . 
lems of the counselor. It is lucidly written, a: 
its very directness and simplicity could not 
but prove effective.”—Pulpit Digest. 


THE CHURCH IN COMMUNITY ‘ 


ACTION i 
HARVEY SEIFERT. “A practical book, i a i 
best sense. It tells how—step by step—the "ok urc 

and her ministry can participate in comm 
betterment. Moreover, it is a pioneer book . . . 
techniques of community action available to 
local congregation.”—Monday Morning. $2 


NOT A SPARROW FALLS i 
PAUL QUILLIAN. Fourteen encouraging charg 
ters which emphasize the worth of each person t 
God. Each message brings a warm sense of th 2 
ship of God and humanity—a comforting a 
ness of his strength and power, his care and 
est, and his constant love for every man, € 
where. 


MEDITATIONS AND VERSE 
On Living in Two Worlds 
RALPH S. CUSHMAN. Fourteen gemlik 
meditations and fourteen original poems wi 
show how the true follower of Christ lives in | 
the earthly and the spiritual worlds. “The ch 
ters brighten life and encourage hope. It is 
to read.”—Watchman-Examiner. 


